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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

book  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  I.  (continued.) 

The  man,  who  had  covered  up  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  with  a  thick 
comforter  and  had  already  edged  away 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  stall,  sud¬ 
denly  laid  down  his  cup  and  walked 
quickly  away. 

“That’s  politeness!”  said  Carol. 

“  Never  mind :  there's  more  for  the 
rest  of  you.  1  say,  Vaughan,  just 
hand  me  your  spare  coppers  :  I’ll  pay 
you  next  time.” 

It  was  an  unfortunate  meeting,  for 
by  the  time  the  coffee-merchant’s 
stock  was  exhausted  in  the  exercise 
of  a  charity  for  which  Carol  managed 
to  get  the  credit,  Harold  Vaughan’s 
intended  cheap  ilinner  had  reached 
the  limit  of  his  means.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  to  fill  his  empty  pock¬ 
ets  with  his  pride,  for  the  want  of 
something  more  substantial. 

“  You  are  on  the  press 't  ”  he  asked 
of  the  man  whom  he  was  disposed  to 
especially  dislike  and  despise. 

“Ion  the  press!  You  mean  the 
press  is  on  me.  You  might  as  well  i 
say  Atlas,  or  what’s  his  name,  was  { 
on  the  world.”  ] 

“Then  you  might  happen  to  know  i 
of  things  —  situations,  1  mean  —  that 
a  man  could  fill,  who,  like  me,  can  j 
read  and  write  and  has  some  medical  | 
and  scientific  knowledge  ”  — 

“  Situations  ?  Hundreds  —  thou-  1 
sands  —  millions.  Miles  and  hundred-  > 
weights  of  them.  What  do  you  want  ?  ; 
A  consulship  —  an  inspectorship  — 
from  police  to  factories  ”  — 

“  I’m  not  so  ambitious.  I  only  want 
something  to  do  that  isn’t  exactly 
picking  oakum  or  breaking  stones.” 

“  I  see.  By  Jove  —  just  the  very 
thing.  Come  with  me  —  Brandon’s 
off  duty  now,  and  I  know  where  to 
find  him.” 

“  Brandon  —  who’s  he  ?  ” 

“  Didn’t  vou  meet  him  at  the 
Oberon'?  He’s  just  made  editor  of 
the  Trumpet :  I  got  it  for  him.  They 
wanted  me,  but  I  like  to  work  behind 
the  scenes  and  pull  the  strings.  He’ll 


“  On  a  newspaper  ’(  I’ve  never 
written  in  my  life  —  and  as  for  news¬ 
papers,  I  scarcely  even  look  at  The 
Timet."  , 
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“  So  much  the  better.  Brandon  ! 
will  do  the  grammar  and  spelling  — 
that’s  what  he’s  paid  for.  Between 
you  and  I,  that’s  what  he’s  fit  for. 
He’s  written  books,  but  they  never 
sold  ....  Mr.  Brandon  in  V  Just 
going  ?  All  right ;  you  needn’t  an¬ 
nounce  me  ...  .  Brandon,  I  think 
you  know  my  old  friend  Vaughan  ? 
Well,  he’s  just  the  man  for  you :  knows 
all  about  everything  and  can  write  like 
[  Byron  —  better  than  you,  old  fellow  j 
1  —  splendid,  by  Jove.” 

“You  want  to  join  our  new  staff, 
Mr.  Vaughan  ?  I’m  very  busy  now, 
so  you  must  let  me  get  over  the  ground 
quickly.  What  can  you  do?  Have 
you  had  experience  elsewhere  ?  ” 

“  None  whatever.  I’m  only  a  man 
in  want  ,of  a  bad  day’s  wage  for  a 
hard  day’s  work.  That’s  no  recom¬ 
mendation,  I  know.” 

“  It’s  not  wise  to  say  so,  though. 
I’ve  been  in  the  same  boat  myself, 
and,  now  I’m  out  of  it,  I  confess  it’s 
no  recommendation  in  my  own  eyes. 
All  the  same  honesty’s  not  such  very 
bad  policy.  But  you  have  written, 
Carol  says  ?  I  really  read  so  little  that 
it  is  nothing  against  an  author’s  fame 
for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  him.” 

“  Never  a  word.” 

“  .Just  what  I  was  saying,”  broke 
in  Carol.  “  You  don’t  want  men  to 
write  fine  English,  you  know :  you 
want  men  who  know  all  about  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  Certainly  omniscience  would  be  j 
an  advantage.  But  what  is  your  j 
special  line  ?  So  long  as  you’re  not  a  | 
failure  in  fiction  like  myself,  or  a  tail-  | 
ure  in  facts,  like  our  friend  Carol,  I  1 
don’t  much  mind  what.  Politics —  | 
reviewing  —  finance  ”  —  ' 

“Certainly  not  finance.  In  fact  ! 
I  am  ashamed  of  letting  myself  be  ; 
brought  here  to  take  up  your  time.  I 
am  a  physician,  and  all  the  knowledge  | 
I  can  boast  of  is  what  I  picked  up  at  j 
Guy’s.” 

,  “  Yes  —  I  forgot  to  say  that,”  inter¬ 

rupted  Carol.  “  The  very  thing  —  a 
physician :  a  man  who  knows  man : 
science  —  coroners’  inquests  —  lunacy 
—  hospital  scandals  —  cholera  —  san¬ 
itary  reform  —  the  Lisburn  case  —  by 
the  way,  he  knows  all  about  that  ”  — 

“  So  does  everybody  ;  thanks  to  the 
!  Trunwet." 

\  “  Thanks  to  me.” 

“  Yes,  a  nice  story  you  told  me, 
every  word  contradicted  by  Lord  Lis¬ 
burn’s  own  lawyer.” 
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“  That’s  gratitude  1  I  appeal  to  Dr. 
Vaughan.” 

“  Who  was  not  present,”  said  Har¬ 
old  quickly,  “  and  is  no  longer  in  the 
case,  besides.” 

“  Well  —  I  like  news,  but  I  like  dis¬ 
cretion,  too.  By  the  way,  were  you 
ever  in  practice  ?  You  won’t  mind 
my  asking  you  ?  ” 

The  doctor  saw  well  enough  that  he 
was  being  treated  as  a  failure  in  his 
old  profession,  and  a  novice  in  his 
new.  But  his  whole  candidature  for 
a  place  on  the  Trumpet  seemed  to  him 
so  utterly  absurd,  that  he  did  not  feel 
the  least  inclination  to  slur  over  his 
disadvantages.  He  felt  that  Brandon 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  he  was 
ashamed  of  letting  himself  be  brought 
there  in  the  character  of  an  impostor.” 

“Yes  —  for  a  short  time  at  St. 
Bavons.  But  as  there  were  more 
doctors  than  patients  ”  — 

“  You’re  a  St.  Bavons  man  1  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Brandon,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner.  “  You  know  Gray- 
purt,  then,  and  Farleigh,  and  all  that 
country  ?  ” 

“  ^Vell.” 

The  mutual  influence  of  four  or  five 
people  upon  one  another  makes  up 
but  one  fragment,  even  of  their  com¬ 
mon  story.  A  drama  without  side¬ 
winds  and  in  direct  influences  from 
without  is  false  to  life,  though  it  may 
be  according  to  rule.  I  cannot,  for  the 
sake  of  dramatic  unity,  ignore  the  fact 
that  Maurice  Brandon  had  a  story  of 
his  own,  and  that  this  side-wind  had 
^n  indirect  influence  upon  the  pros- 
jHicts  of  Harold  Vaughan.  For  the 
few  who  are  sufficiently  versed  in  fam¬ 
ily  affairs  to  know  how  and  why 
Maurice  Brandon  came  to  marry  Rose 
Corbet  of  Grayport  near  St.  Bavons 
—  who  chance  to  know  how  one  who 
had  in  his  time  known  failure  far  more 
bitter  than  Harold  Vaughan,  and  had 
found  life,  and  love,  and  sympathy  in 
“  all  that  country  ”  —  there  is  no  need 
to  say  why  “  St.  Bavons  ”  was  a  magic 
word  to  him.  For  the  many  who  do 
not  know  these  things,  I  need  only 
say  that  in  naming  St.  Bavons,  Harold 
V aughan  had  lighted  upon  an  “  Open 
Sesame.” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  the  husband  of 
Rose  Corbet  of  Grayport,  “I  don’t 
mind  if  I  give  you  a  trial.  Only  a 
trial,  mind.  Carol  will  say  it’s  for 
love  of  his.  bright  eyes  —  believe  it  or 
not,  as  you  please.  Bring  me  somo- 
thing  to-morrow.  Do  you  understand 
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pictures  ?  Because  you  can  go  to  an 
exhibition  this  afternoon.  I  don’t  want 
technicalities — anybody  can  do  that 
who’s  In-en  in  town  a  season.  I’ve  got 
lots  of  that  article.  ^Vhat  I  want  is  a 
man  with  no  friends  to  puff  up,  and 
no  friends’  enemies  to  blow  down  —  to 
say  what  he  likes  and  doesn’t  like, 
and  to  give  the  great  British  public  a 
few  plain  reasons  in  support  of  its  own 
verdicts.  I  want  you  to  put  the  talk 
of  the  galleries  into  good  grammar, 
that’s  all,  and  to  steer  clear  of  techni¬ 
calities  and  sympathies  with  particular 
schooLs.  Common-sense  and  common 
English,  nothing  less  or  more.  Above 
all,  no  pedantry ;  and  say  just  what 
you  really  think  about  everybody, 
without  the  least  fear  of  being  wrong 
—  the  humbug’s  Carol’s  department, 
and  the  pedantry’s  my  own.  But  I 
have  no  time  to  explain  :  you  must 
catch  my  meaning,  and  I  shall  see  if 
you  do.  You  don’t  know  any  paint¬ 
ers  ?  ” 

“  None.” 

“  You  don’t  know  one  school  from 
another?  ” 

“  I  don’t  even  know  what  they  are.” 

“  Have  you  seen  many  pictures  ? 
Are  you  fond  of  them,  as  young  ladies 
say  Y  ” 

'J'he  straight  line  between  Harold’s 
eyebrows  deejK*ned.  His  recollections 
of  pictures  and  of  St.  Bavons  were 
not  coultur  de  Host,  like  Brandon’s. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  should  be  wrong  in 
Baying  I  detest  them.” 

“Bravo!  The  very  man  for  my 
outside  critic.  Go  —  here’s  a  pass  for 
the  season  —  and  detest  as  many  as 
ou  please.  Scatter  the  dove-cotes, 
ut  don’t  be  a  universal  kite  :  when 
you  see  anything  you  think  very  good, 
don’t  stint  your  praise.  Have  no  ene¬ 
mies,  and  no  friends.  When  you’ve 
been  long  enough  in  the  work  to  make 
friends  in  the  profession,  perhaps  I’ll 
let  you  loose  on  the  musical  world,  and 
so  on,  till  you  have  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer.  You  shall  represent  the 
universal  ignorance  of  omniscience. 
Carol  already  represents  the  omni¬ 
science  of  universal  ignorance,  and  1 
hold  the  balance  between  the  two  to 
save  you  both  from  being  found  out  in 
your  blunders.  I  won’t  ask  you  to  do 
your  very  best  this  time,  but  please  to 
do  as  well  as  you  can  ;  and  we’ll  talk 
business  to-morrow.” 

“  There  —  what  do  you  think  of 
that  V  ”  asked  Carol,  as  they  left  the 
office.  “  Ah,  there’s  lots  of  money 
flying  about  the  world  only  waiting  for 
pcoiiTe  to  open  their  mouths  wide 
enough  to  ask  for  some.  I  see  you’re 
one  of  them  that  think  you  can’t  play 
the  fiddle  because  you  never  tried. 
'Tliat’s  all  humbug.  Only  stand  up 
and  flourish  your  fiddlestick  boldly, 
and  all  the  deaf  people  will  think 
Paganini  nothing  to  you.  And  be¬ 
tween  you  and  I,  it’s  the  deaf  people 
that  pav  to  hear.  1  explained  all 
that  to  Brandon  long  ago.  Blowing 
one’s  own  trumpet’s  no  good  —  it  only 
sets  other  people  trying  to  out-blow 


you.  No  —  flourish  your  fiddlestick, 
and  alw.ays  look  as  if  -you  were  just 
going  to  begin.” 

“  1  dare  say  you’re  right  —  though 
I  can’t  say  I  admire  the  theory.  But 
supjiose  one  hasn’t  even  a  fiddlestick 
to  flourish  V  ” 

“  Then  take  a  cart-whip,  and  flour¬ 
ish  with  that — that’s  criticism.” 

“  That  seems  to  be  the  very  thing  I 
have  to  do,  according  to  my  instruc¬ 
tions.  But  may  I  ask  —  I  have  been 
thinking  ever  since  I  met  you  to¬ 
day —  to  what  possible  cause  I  can 
owe  the  gootl  offices  of  so  complete  a 
stranger  ?  Of  course,  1  am  infiuitely 
obliged,  but  still  ”  — 

“  Ah,  you’re  thinking  of  nothing 
for  nothing?  Homo  sum  —  nihil  ali- 
tntim  —  you  know  what  1  mean.  By 
Jove,  1  saw  you  were  the  very  man 
fur  an  art  critic  the  moment  I  set 
eyes  on  you.  I’m  never  wrong : 
never  made  a  mistake  in  spotting  a 
man  since  I  was  born.  Didn’t  I  bring 
out  Brandon’?  Didn’t  I  bring  out 
the  Leezinska,  who’ll  be  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  before  this  week’s  out  ?  And 
do  you  think  I  did  it  because  I  cared 
for  them  ?  Not  I.  I  do  things  be¬ 
cause  I  choose,  and  like  to  stand  be¬ 
hind  and  |inll  the  wires.  I’ve  made  a 
man  a  bishop  before  now  :  it’s  worth 
while  to  be  my  friend,  1  can  tell  you. 
You  mayn’t  think  it,  but  there  isn’t  a 
man  going  who’d  be  exactly  what  he 
is  if  it  wasn’t  for  Denis  Carol.  And 
they  all  know  it,  too.  And  yet  I’m 
the  poorest  man  in  Europe  —  yes,  I, 
Denis  Carol,  who  could  be  a  million¬ 
aire  any  day  if  the  fancy  seized  me. 
But  I  don’t  please  :  1  hate  money  :  I 
shouldn’t  be  half  the  man  1  am  if  1 
wasn’t  poor.  A  pipe,  a  crust,  and  a 
garret  —  that’s  fortune.  You  think 
it’s  the  rich  that  rule  the  world  ;  not 
they :  it’s  the  men  with  nothing  to 
lose.  1  wouldn’t  cross  the  road  to 
jiick  up  ten  pounds  a  week,  nor  twenty. 
By  the  way,  old  fellow,  now  you’re  on 
the  'J'rum/Jtl  jou  can  do  something  for 
a  friend  of  mine —  that  Lyezinska  girl. 
She  isn’t  a  had  sort.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  sort  she  may 
be,  but  as  you  know,  she  is  no  friend 
of  mine.  Who  is  she  —  I  mean  off 
the  stage  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  — 
a  hundred  a  week,  on  my  word  of 
honor.  They  thought  no  end  of  her 
in  Warsaw.  You’ll  give  her  a  lift, 
won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  1  really  don’t  see  how.” 

“  Never  mind  how  —  that’s  my  af¬ 
fair.” 

“  Well,”  thought  Harold  Vaughan, 
as  he  turned  into  the  gallery,  “  1  sup¬ 
pose  I  mustn’t  quarrel  with  my  bre^ 
and  butter.  But  is  my  whole  life  to 
consist  of  nothing  but  chances?  No 
sooner  do  I  make  up  my  mind  to  fol¬ 
low  medicine  at  St.  Bavons  than  I  find 
myself  volunteering  for  the  North 
Pule :  no  sooner  do  I  make  up  my 
mind  to  go  to  the  North  Pole,  than 
I  find  myself  made  art  critic  to  a 
newspaper  in  London  —  the  very  last 
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I  thin"  on  earth  for  which  Pm  fitted. 
I  But  it’s  no  good  speculating  any  more. 
I  I  will  give  in  to  destiny,  and  think  my- 
I  self  lucky  that  fortune  is  at  any  rate 
I  determined  that  I  shall  not  starve. 
I  As  for  Carol  —  no,  I  won’t  even  spec- 
j  ulate  about  him.  And  if  1  wake  to- 
!  morrow  and  find  myself  a  millionaire 
I  or  a  murderer —  the  two  least  possible 
I  things  I  can  think  of  —  I  will  be 
surprised  at  nothing.  No  —  not  if  I 
become  Claudia’s  husband.” 

Thus  he  jested  with  himself  bitterly 
as  at  the  butt  of  blindfold  destiny, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  mazes  of 
his  catalogue.  The  painter  of  No.  1 
would  have  felt  flattered  if  he  could 
have  seen  how  long  the  critic  stood 
before  it  in  anparent  contemplation  of 
I  its  merits.  But  1  doubt  if  when  the 
i  critic  passed  on  to  No.  2  he  had  any 
I  definite  idea  as  to  whether  it  hatl  rep¬ 
resented  a  cabbage  or  a  cow. 

CHAPTS;R  II.  THE  CUKTAI.V. 

One  day  up  and  another  day  down; 
that  had  been  Zelda’s  experience  of 
the  rolling  world  from  the  day  she 
was  born.  To  barter  her  bracelets 
for  a  crust  of  bread  on  Thursday  and 
to  ride  in  her  own  carriage  on  Friday 
was  a  pleasant  contrast,  but  not  at 
all  strange.  If  the  people  of  England 
had  suddenly  come  round  her  and 
crowned  her  their  queen,  she  would 
have  accepted  her  election  as  part  of 
an  unintelligible  but  perfectly  natural 
course  of  events  :  as  not  a  whit  more 
wonderful  than  being  paid  in  pounds 
instead  of  pence  for  singing  a  song. 
It  is  only  readers  of  history  and  biog- 
rajjhy  upside  down  that  are  ever  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  wildest  pranks  of  Fo^ 
tune.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  people 
never  feel  astonished  in  dreams,  and 
the  life  of  Zelda,  if  not  literally  a 
dream,  was  very  like  one. 

And  yet,  when  do  we  live  more  in¬ 
tensely  than  when  we  dream  ?  It  is 
among  the  visions  of  sleep,  not  among 
those  of  waking,  that  we  grow  old  and 
white-haired.  There  are  people  who 
never  dream,  happily  or  unhajipily  for 
them,  and  such  people  never  grow 
old.  After  all,  the  body  claims  at 
least  half  our  care  and  thought  when 
our  eyes  are  open  ;  when  our  eyes  are 
shut,  it  claims  nothing.  In  sleep,  rage, 
love,  despair,  terror,  shame,  remorse, 
all  the  tumultuous  host  of  the  pas¬ 
sions,  take  prisoner  the  unguarded 
soul.  It  is  in  a  single  night  that 
men’s  hairs  have  grown  white  sud¬ 
denly  :  never  in  a  single  day.  Then 
we  have  no  shield  of  common-sense 
to  keep  off  ghosts,  no  friendly  shelter 
wherein  to  hide  from  them.  Our 
lovers  and  friends  arc  far  from  us, 
though  by  our  sides :  we  are  alone 
in  chaos.  If  any  one  will  question 
himself  honestly,  he  will  find  that 
no  actual  emotion  has  ever  equalled 
in  intensity  the  night  fancies  which 
he  laughs  at  when  he  wakes,  and 
mostly  forgets  by  the  end  of  break¬ 
fast-time. 
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It  is  something  of  this  sort  tlmt  I 
wished  to  suggest  by  piling  uiwn 
Zelda’s  shoultlers  the  burden  not  of 
one  but  of  three  lives.  Of  course  I 
know  that  everybody  has  at  least 
three  lives,  if  not  nine :  but  then  in 
most  cases  the  lives  are  all  so  inextric- 
»bly  fused  and  jumbled  together  that 
to  say  which  is  which  is  well-nigh 
impossible. 

But  hers  was  as  distinct  as  those  of 
three  jiersons.  In  the  first  place  — 
firstlv,  because  most  obviously —  she 
was  Mile.  Pauline  Leczinska.  She, 
that  is  to  say.  Mile.  Pauline,  was  a 
bundle  of  whims  and  caprices,  that 
never  slept  and  never  dreamed.  It 
was  she  that  ate  and  drank,  rolled 
about  in  her  carriage,  laughed  a 
p«at  deal,  and  enjoyed  life  after  a 
fashion.  It  was  she  who  had  risen 
to  her  new  circumstances  like  a  sky¬ 
rocket,  or  rather  like  a  captive  bal¬ 
loon  tliat  has  broken  its  cords.  Fi¬ 
nally,  it  w.as  she,  not  Sylvia  and  not 
Zelila,  to  whom  Lord  Lisburn  intro¬ 
duced  himself  for  the  second  time. 

Very  ditlerent  was  the  panorama 
which  opened  itself  before  him  to  the 
morning  shadows  of  midnight  brawls 
and  drunken  mischief  in  which  Har¬ 
old  Vaughan  had  made  his  second 
acquaintance  with  Zelda.  lie  fairly 
woke  up  one  morning  to  find  himself 
lying  in  a  strange  room ;  the  nurse 
was  away,  and,  in  spite  of  his  weak¬ 
ness,  there  seemed  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  to  j)roceed  on  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  —  he  was  not  one  to  throw 
upon  memory  any  work  that  could  be 
done  with  his  eyes.  He  managed  to 
dress,  but  to  open  the  folding  door 
was  to  him  to  open  too  soon  the  gate 
that  leads  to  health  from  sickness. 
He  had  scarcely  yet  felt  the  floor,  and 
his  head  was  full  of  the  unwholesome 
atmosphere  of  the  back  bedroom  in 
which  he  had  so  long  been  impris¬ 
oned,  so  that  the  sudden  change  of 
light,  air,  and  odor  made  his  brain 
reel  for  an  instant,  and  his  feet  una¬ 
ble  to  advance  farther  than  the  back  • 
of  the  nearest  chair.  He  had  been 
strong  enough  to  escape  from  the 
nurse’s  kingdom,  but  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  any  other.  The  first  stage 
of  convalescence,  like  the  first  strug¬ 
gle  out  of  a  fainting-fit,  is  itself  a  pain 
worse  than  the  disease.  All  sorts  of 
formless  associations  and  recollections 
crowd  themselves  into  a  moment  upon 
»  brain  incapable  of  coping  with  half 
of  them.  He  to  whotn  the  open  sea 
breezes  had  been  daily  food,  suddenly 
felt  himself  ready  to  swoon,  at  the 
delicate  fragrance  of  a  few  nosegays, 
and  at  the  feeble  radiance  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  sun. 

He  made  no  attempt,  after  Harold 
Vaughan’s  fashion,  to  take  in  all  the 
details  of  the  new  scene,  and  to  bring 
them  into  unity  with  a  single  glance 
of  the  eye.  As  soon  as  the  momen- 
fary  giddiness  was  over,  he  was  con¬ 
tent  to  let  his  sight  rest  upon  the  va¬ 
rious  unconnected  details  with  a  sort 


I  of  languid  and  passive  effort,  which  I 
I  was  half  pleasure  and  half  pain.  | 
i  The  room  was  still  in  a  state  of  litter,  j 
but  the  litter  was  no  longer  ungrace¬ 
ful.  Wine-stains  and  blood- stains,  ! 
and  even  dust-stains,  had  long  ago 
disappeared.  The  mark  of  Aaron’s  ! 

I  knife  in  Golden  Square  was  not  fated 
'  to  be  so  indelible  as  that  of  Uiz- 
j  zio’s  butchers  in  Holyrood.  Every-  i 
'  thing  made  up  a  picture  of  still-life  j 
I  that  would  have  driven  a  tidy  house-  | 
I  wife  wild,  but  would  have  done  a  j 
;  painter’s  heart  good  to  look  upon,  for  j 
the  sake  of  its  brilliant  contrasts  and  ; 
brilliant  colors.  All  the  furniture  had  j 
indeed  the  unpicturesque  fault  of  be-  I 
ing  brand  new,  from  cornice  to  thresh-  ' 
old  ;  but  its  hues  and  materials  were  j 
j  dashed  in  with  a  sublime  contempt  for  | 
the  conventional  proprieties  of  hou»e  | 
I  tlecoration  in  all  their  forms.  The  j 
lady  of  the  bower,  whoever  she  might  | 
j  be,  had  no  more  scruple  about  offend-  | 
I  ing  against  all  recognized  laws  of 
!  color,  as  they  are  understood  by  civil- 
j  ized  people,  than  Nature  herself  has 
j  in  painting  sunsets  and  humming¬ 
birds.  There  were  no  half  hues  and 
I  tints  that  are  ashamed  of  being  down- 
i  right  colors ;  everything  was  uncom¬ 
promisingly  red,  green,  white,  vellow, 
or  blue.  It  was  all  as  if  a  child  or  a 
savage  had  been  given  carle  blanche 
at  an  extravagant  upholsterer’s.  A 
sort  of  barbaric  but  healthy  vigor  had 
taken  the  place  of  taste ;  and  the 
result,  although  bizarre,  had  accord¬ 
ingly  a  harmony  of  its  own.  Every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  bright  was  brill¬ 
iant  ;  everything  that  might  be  of  gold 
was  gilded  so  as  to  look  like  gold  : 
even  the  tablecloths  were  of  amber 
velvet,  and  the  screens  of  peacocks’ 
feathers.  A  thick  Turkey  carpet,  of 
gorgeous  pattern,  was  the  plainest 
jiiece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  which 
moreover  was  remarkable  for  being 
crowded  with  wholly  unnecessary 
things.  Thus  there  were  at  least  six 
clocks,  all  going,  and  all  going  wrong  : 
there  was  Venetian  glass  enough  to 
stock  a  shop  with :  inkstands  without 
pens  or  ink ;  work-baskets  without 
work ;  a  dozen  writing-desks ;  half 
a  dozen  mirrors ;  and  any  number  of 
vases,  many  of  them  heaped  up  with 
mountains  of  fresh  and  faded  bou¬ 
quets,  not  ranged  with  any  symmetry, 
but  apparently  allowed  to  walk  about 
and  use  the  tables  and  chairs  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  whim  or  pleasure. 
'I'lie  general  arrangement  of  all  the 
wilderness  of  toys  was  equally  singular. 
The  largest  table  was  thrust  into  a 
corner,  as  if  of  no  use  but  to  serve  as 
the  couch  of  a  large  white  cat,  while 
its  proper  place  was  occupied  by  a 
grand  piano,  rising  out  of  a  billowy 
sea  of  ragged  music  that  threatened  to 
overwhelm  it  in  time.  There  were  no 
books  and  no  pictures  :  under  one  of 
the  wide-open  windows  was  heajied 
up  a  pile  of  sofa  cushions ;  in  the 
other,  a  gay-colored  foreign  bird  was 
pluming  himself  and  chattering  to  the 
sparrows  of  the  square,  and  a  musical- 


box  was  amusing  tlie  white  cat  with 
“  Du,  Du  liefist  7iiir  im  Herzen.” 

It  was  odd  to  hear  the  poor  little 
German  waltz  tune  playing  all  alone 
to  a  white  cat  in  the  sunshine :  but 
even  that  seemed  to  be  somehow  in 
keeping.  Lord  Lisburn  let  himself 
sink  into  a  chair,  and  allowed  himself 
to  feel  as  though  at  least  one  foot  of 
his  had  strayed  into  fairy-land.  The 
scent  of  the  innumerable  bouquets 
began  to  steal  info  his  blood,  and  to 
intoxicate  his  enfeebled  nerves,  so 
that  he  even  began  to  forget  that  he 
badly  needed  bodily  food.  He  was 
being  surfeited  with  a  feast  such  as 
people  eat  in  dreams.  Golden  Square 
is ,  never  noisy,  so  thiit  though  the 
windows  were  open,  none  of  the  coarser 
sounds  of  London  made  their  way 
in  :  the  air  carried  with  it  no  more 
than  the  faintest  humming  from  the 
surrounding  hive  of  human  bees  and 
drones.  Presently  Lord  Lisburn’s 
eyes  began  to  see  through  the  lids 
instead  of  between  them :  the  smell  of 
the  flowers  began  to  sound  like  a  dis¬ 
tant  chorus  of  waves  and  voices,  and 
the  waltz  tune  to  turn  into  a  faint  per¬ 
fume.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not 
fancy  himself  on  board  the  Esmeralda, 
bound  with  a  cargo  of  cats  and  pea¬ 
cocks  for  the  North  Pole.  In  a  word, 
he  began  to  doze,  and  finally  went 
off  into  the  calmest,  healthiest,  and 
most  dreamless  sleep  that  he  had 
known  since  he  was  a  child. 

When  he  woke,  it  was  with  a  start : 
He  seemed  to  have  dropped  down 
from  far-off  skies,  and  come  with  force 
to  the  ground.  He  felt  more  weak 
than  in  the  morning,  and  yet  curiously 
refreshed.  His  eyes  opened  without 
an  effort,  and  the  first  thing  they 
noticed  was  trivial  enough — the  cat 
was  gone.  Possibly,  however,  it  had 
but  changed  its  shape  ;  for  the  second 
thing  that  his  eyes  noticed  was  the 
presence  of  a  companion  in  this  nook 
of  dreamland.  It  was  a  woman,  of 
course  ;  but  that  was  all  he  could  tell, 
for  though  she  was  dressed  for  indoors, 
her  face  was  closely  covered  by  a. 
black  lace  veil.  'The  musical-box 
was  still  playing  the  same  tune  over 
and  over  again,  and  as  his  sleep  had 
been  dreamless  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  transformation .  of  the  white  cat 
had  been  accomplished  in  about  the 
space  of  a  demi-semi-quaver. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  start  to  his 
feet;  and  he  Ibllowed  it  as  suddenly 
as  bis  weakness  allowed.  She  noticed 
the  movement,  and  turned,  but  nei¬ 
ther  rose  nor  raised  her  veil. 

Lord  Lisburn  had  far  too  modest 
an  opinion  of  himself  to  be  shy,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  certainly  felt  his 
tongud  tied — partly,  perhaps,  from 
not  having  used  it  so  long.  But  if 
there  is  one  thing  on  which  he  piqued 
himself,  it  was  upon  being  at  home  in 
all  manner  of  strange  adventures,  and 
as  this  was  about  the  strangest  in  which 
he  had  ever  found  himself,  he  felt  that 
his  role  in  life  obligeil  him  to  be  more 
than  ever  master  of  the  situation. 
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“  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  with 
all  my  heart,  Mademoiselle,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 
“  The  fact  is,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you 
exactly  how  I  came  here :  I  am  sure 
I  don’t  know  for  certain  where  I  am. 
Is  it  really  true  that  I  have  been 
your  guest  for  I  don’t  know  how  long, 
without  knowing  it?  I  only  wish  I 
could  think  of  some  way  to  tell  you 
how  awfully  ashamed  I  am  of  myself. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  room  where  that 
row  happened  after  supper?  You 
must  really  forgive  me,  for  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I’m  on  my  head  or  my  heels.” 

The  girl  sat  still  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  sort  of  running  leap, 
threw  herself  down  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and  kissed  hii  hand 
through  her  vail. 

“  There,”  she  said,  as  she  stood  up 
again  and  drew  herself  back  as  if  to 
have  a  good  look  at  him  :  “  now  I’m 
better.  So  you  were  not  to  die  after 
all.” 

“  Not  this  time,  thank  God.  And 
I  must  thank  you  too.  How  in  the 
world  can  I  thank  you  ?  ” 

“  Thank  me  ?  Why  ?  ” 

“  How  can  you  ask  why  ?  Haven’t 
I  been  turning  the  whole  place  into  a 
hospital,  and  made  myself  a  nuisance 
to  you  for  weeks  ?  Aly  only  excuse  is 
that  I  made  sure  thev’d  taken  me 
back  to  the  hotel.  Aly  whole  mind  I 
seems  like  a  blank.  Have  you  really  i 
been  taking  care  of  me  all  this  | 
while  ?  ”  I 

“  Not  at  all  I  haven’t.  I  wanted  to 
badly,  but  first  they  wouldn’t  let  me, 
and  then  ”  — 

His  face  fell  a  little  ;  he  would  have 
liked  to  think  that  he  had  been 
nursed  like  a  wounded  knight-errant 
by  the  lady  in  whose  cause  he  had 
done  battle. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you  have  been 
hostess  all  the  same.  But  who  were 
‘they’?  I  don’t  seem  to  remember 
anybody.  Was  it  Vaughan  ?  ” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  al¬ 
most  up  to  her  ears..  “  No  —  not 
he,”  she  answered.  “  I  think  I  fright¬ 
ened  him  off.” 

“  Who  was  it  then  ?  I  don’t  sup-  I 
pose  that  old  woman  came  out  of 
charity.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  they 
were.  ’There  was  the  doctor  they 
called  Sir  Godfrey,  and  my  Lady 
Penrose  was  sending  after  you  every 
day  with  broth  and  jellies ;  you 
couldn’t  eat  them,  but  they  were  very 
good ;  the  nurse  didn’t  like  them,  so 
she  used  to  give  them  to  me.” 

“  By  Jove,”  he  thought  to  himself, 

“  I  fancied  a  romance,  and  the  heroine 
of  it  was  only  eating  up  broth  and 
jellies.  The  little  glutton  I  And  how 
coolly  she  owns  it,  too.  I  shall  begin 
to  think  she  is  the  cat  in  good  ear¬ 
nest.  But  has  the  cat  had  no  time  to 
change  her  face  as  well  as  her  shape, 
that  she  keeps  her  veil  down  ?  And 
y aughan  —  what  can  have  happened 
to  him  ?  —  I’m  sure  you  were  quite 
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welcome,  Alademoiselle.  So  Lady 
Penrose  has  been  doing  the  maternal, 
as  usual ;  anybody  else  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  —  I  never  used  to 
see  them,  and  nobody  was  let  in  to 
you.” 

“  Then  Vaughan  may  have  called 
after  all.  But  do  you  know  that  you 
could  really  do  something  for  me  — 
better  than  all  the  nursing  in  the 
world  ?  ” 

“  What  is  it  ?  I  should  be  so 
glad.  It  was  so  bad  for  me  that  I 
couldn’t  do  anything.” 

I  “  I’m  afraid  you’ll  think  it  abomi- 
j  nably  commonplace.” 

!  “  Commonplace  ?  What’s  that  ?  ” 

“  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
means  something  that  certainly  has 
very  little  to  do  with  you.” 

“What  is  it,  then?  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Just  to  get  me  a  crust  of  bread 
and  cheese.  I’m  simply  famished  — 
and  if  you  could  ask  for  a  glass  of 
beer  besides  ”  — 

“  In  a  moment.  But  I’ll  give  you 
something  better  than  bread  and 
cheese.”  And  she  ran  at  once  to  one 
of  her  sideboards. 

“  Not  chicken-broth  or  jelly,  I 
hope  ?  ” 

“No  —  some  real  chicken.  I  al¬ 
ways  eat  poultry,  though  somehow  it 
isn’t  half  as  nice  as  when  I  used  to 
catch  them.” 

“  Alademoiselle  seems  to  be  a  gour- 
mette"  he  thought,  not  noticing  her 
last  piece  of  autobiography.  “  All  the 
better,  under  present  circumstances.” 

“  And  what  will  you  drink  ?  I’m 
afraid  I  haven’t  any  brandy;  but  if 
you  can  manage  with  Aloselle  ”  — 

“  Alanage  with  it  ?  Why,  do  you 
think  I’m  an  ogre,  to  offer  me  brandy 
at  this  time  of  day  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  men  always  liked  brandy 
best.  There  —  there’s  the  fowl,  and 
there’s  the  Moselle.”  She  placed  the 
food,  without  a  cloth,  on  an  impracti¬ 
cable  sort  of  work-table,  pulled  a 
knife  out  of  a  card-rack  and  a  fork 
from  a  porcelain  jar. 

“  I’m  sure  you  will  let  me  thank 
you  now  —  if  you  did  not  visit  the 
sick,  you  are  certainly  feeding  the 
hungry.  Shall  I  give  you  some 
wine  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  never  drink  anything  but 
water,  and  sometimes  coffee.” 

“  Well,  she  doesn’t  drink  —  that’s 
a  relief,”  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  fowl.  But 
his  satisfaction  with  her  behavior 
was  of  short  duration.  She  took  a 
good-sized  cigarette  out  of  an  empty 
bird-cage,  lifted  it,  and  puffed  it 
quietly  as  she  looked  at  him.  But 
although  she  thus  allowed  him  to  see 
her  lips  and  chin,  the  veil  still  cov¬ 
ered  her  eyes. 

“  I  have  surely  strayed  into  the 
‘  Arabian  Nights,’  ”  thought  the  imi¬ 
tator  of  Sinb^.  “  I  can  see  the  lady 
is  not  hare-lipped,  and  that  is  all. 
Does  she  intend  that  veil  to  serve  as 
a  challenge,  or  only  to  mystify  me  ? 
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I  I’m  sure  she  ean’t  want  to  hide  her 
I  eyes ;  and  if  that  is  so,  I  suppose  she 
is  only  waiting  to  be  asked  to  show 
them.” 

He  had  barely  tasted  the  wine,  but 
I  the  few  mouthfuls  of  chicken  that  he 
had  been  able  to  swallow  had  got  into 
his  head,  as  often  happens  to  too  eager 
convalescents.  As  he  seemed  in  for 
an  adventure,  he  might  as  well  make 
the  most  of  it. 

“  'Tliat  cigarette  of  yours  looks  verv 
nice,”  he  said.  “  Do  you  make  them 
yourself?  I  think  I’ll  join  you.  No; 
I  won’t  have  any  more  wine.  And 
now,”  he  added,  after  a  few  moments 
of  returning  sleepiness,  “I’m  going  to 
ask  you  to  do  me'  another  favor.” 

“  As  much  as  you  like.” 

“  Will  you  let  me  see  if  my  hostess 
is  really  Alademoiselle  Leczinska.  or 
some  fairy  princess  ?  ” 

“  You  mean  take  off  my  veil  ?  ” 

“  Please  —  unless  you  are  a  nun, 
which  I’m  sure  you’re  not,  or  a  Turk¬ 
ish  lady,  which  I  don’t  think  you  are." 

“  No ;  I  can’t  do  that.” 

“  What  —  not  grant  me  so  easy  a 
favor  ?  Do  you  never  let  your  face 
be  seen  ?  Is  not  that  rather  cruel  ?  ” 

“  There  are  things  that  ought  to  be 
seen,  and  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
seen.  Aly  eyes  are  things  that  ought 
not  to  be  seen.” 

“  Why,  what  a  mysterious  person 
you  are,  Alademoiselle !  Are  you 
afraid  of  burning  me  up  with  a  flash 
of  li<jthtning  ?  I  am  quite  strong 
enough  to  see  a  woman’s  face,  I  assure 
you.” 

“No  —  you  have  seen  them  once 
too  often.  You  shan’t  see  them  again. 
There  —  that’s  enough  of  that.” 

“  What  —  never  ?  Why,  the  once 
that  I  saw  them  wasn’t  half  enough. 
Come,  just  for  one  moment.” 

“  Not  for  one.” 

“  But  ”  — 

“  Do  you  want  to  make  me  an¬ 
gry  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  if  that  will  make  you  un¬ 
veil.  No,  I  don’t  mean  that,”  he 
added,  noticing  real  impatience  in  her 
tone.  “  But  if  you  have  any  reason 
for  hiding  your  eyes  except  that  they 
are  too  biiautiful  ”  — 

“  They  are  hateful.” 

“  Is  that  why  ?  ” 

“  I  won’t  take  off  my  veil  —  that’s 
why.” 

“  But  do  you  never  let  people  see 
your  eyes  —  not  even  on  the  stage  V  ” 

“  Never  mind  what  I  do  on  the 
stage.  People  must  take  their  chance 
then,  and  I  must  take  mine.” 

“  'Then  it  is  only  from  me  that  you 
wish  to  hide  ?  Then,”  he  added,  to 
himself,  “  it  is  a  challenge,  after  all. 

I  had  better  pretend  not  to  care; 

I  dare  say  she’ll  let  her  mask  drop  fast 
enough  then.”  He  was  just  at  the 
age  when  men  think  that  they  under¬ 
stand  all  the  tricks  of  .  women,  and 
that  they  are  able  to  play  at  cat  and 
mouse  with  them. 

“  Well  then,”  he  said  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  did  not  care  three  straws 
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about  the  matter,  “  I  sunjwse  I  must 
console  myself  with  thinkinij  myself 
in  company  with  a  kintl-hearleil 
Basilisk.  Anyway  you  are  first-cousin 
to  the  Sphinx :  and  I’m  no  hand  at 
guessing  ridilles  :  I  give  it  up.” 

^  “  I’m  glad  of  that  —  you  don’t 
know  how  unhappy  you  made  me, 
talking  in  that  wajr.” 

“Ijct’s  talk  ot  something  else: 
thou"h  if  you  use  your  voice,  I  don’t 
exactiv  see  what  is  gaineil  by  your 
shutting  your  eyes.  Tell  me  first 
about  that  fellow  Aaron,  lias  he 
been  camjiht  ?  ” 

“  Not  he  1  ” 

“Haven't  the  police  been  after 
him  V  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  —  they’re  after  him. 
But  that’s  another  tiling  I  don’t  want 
to  talk  about.  I’ve  done  with  Aaron.” 

“So  have  I,  I  hope.  By  the  way, 
we  were  talking  aliout  Vaughan  — 
I've  sent  for  him.  You  and  he  have 
notlwen  (piarrelling,  have  you?” 

“  Quarrelling  ?  No.  But  —  but  ”  — 
“  But  what  ?  Don’t  you  like  him  ? 
I’m  sorry  for  that,  for  he’s  the  best 
fellow  ill  the  world.” 

“1  know  that.  But  —  don’t  let  us 
talk  about  Dr.  Vaughan.”  Her  cig¬ 
arette  was  nut,  and  she  tossed  it  away 
fhnrply,  without  looking  to  see  where 
it  fell. 

“1  wonder  what  she  will  talk 
about!  Hang  it,  I  must  get  her  to 
MV  something.  Well,  I’ll  make  an¬ 
other  try  before  I’m  reduced  to  the 
weather.  Arc  j  ou  still  singing  at  the 
Obi'ron  ?  ” 

“Every  night.” 

“And  .still  in  ‘Sylvia’s  Bracelet?’ 
Tliat’s  splendid :  I  shall  eoiiie  and 
hear  you  again.  And  all  these  bou¬ 
quets— I  suppose  they  .are  your 
scitlps —  I  iiieaii  your  trophies  V  ” 

She  looked  round  her  room  proudly. 
"Yes,  1  keep  tliein  all,  as  you  see. 
There’s  just  a  hundred  and  forty-four. 
Bhnt  eoiiies  next  to  a  hundred  and 
forty-four?  I  am  learning  to  count 
from  llower-s.  When  I  sit  hero 
1  among  them  all  I  feel  that  I  am  soiiie- 
I  body:  they  all  grow  out  of  my  siiig- 
i  '“o-  ” 

“  You  don’t  throw  them  away,  even 
»hen  they  fade?  ” 

(To  l>«  cuniinued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

CIIAPTKR  III.  THE  RO.ADSIDE  IXX. 

TiiKhlaeksmith  had  ordered  another 
]iig  of  beer  to  iiioislen  gossip,  and  had 
wt  down  to  supper  with  John  Giles, 
fu  talk  about  the  strun^'er  and  his 
horse. 

‘‘I  have  heered,”  said  the  blaek- 
tmidi,  reverentially,  “  that  siieh  big 
hluoil  ’o'ses  as  tint  there  yonder  do 
cost  a’lii  ist  a  fortin.” 

“  lX-|H-iids  on  what ’ec  call  .a  fortin,” 
remarked  .John  Giles,  who  had  a  dusty 
reeolleeiiou  that  some  one  had  told 


him  his  brewers  were  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  “  A  yoss  can’t  cost 
a  fortin,  Harry.” 

“  He  do,”  replied  Mr.  Jinks,  firmly  ; 

“  my  brother  noo  a  mon  as  lived  down 
away  somewheres  in  Leicestershire, 
and  as  told  ’un  as  how  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  paid  a  matter  o’  seven  hundred 
pound  for  a  yoss  they  called  ‘  Sam¬ 
son  :  ’  he  worn’t  such  a  strapper  as  this 
one,  by  all  accaents,”  and  the  bltick- 
smith  hit  the  table  with  a  thump. 
Kvery  one  talked  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  in  those  days,  and^his  name  was 
a  household  word  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other. 

“  Why,  that  there  ’oss’s  shoes  an’ 
his  saddle  an’  bridle  cost  as  much  as  I 
earns  in  si.x  months,  ”  continued  the 
blacksmith  after  a  pause. 

“  You  earns  a  good  bit  in  six 
months,”  returned  the  landlord,  unable 
to  grasp  a  fact  so  unfamiliar  to  his 
experience.  “  A  bit  of  iron  an’  a  scrap 
of  pigskin  can’t  be  wuth  much.” 

“  Them  there  shoes  be  made  of  gun- 
barr’ls,  they  be ;  an’  the  saddles  come 
all  the  way  from  Ingy,”  said  the  black¬ 
smith,  who  was  unwilling  to  relinquish 
a  marvel  when  he  had  got  fairly  hold 
of  it,  and  liked  to  make  it  as  wonder¬ 
ful  .18  possible,  just  as  he  made  a 
shapely  shoe  with  his  hammer  and 
tongs. 

Madge  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  inn 
kitchen  drinking  in  these  words,  and 
the  blacksmith,  becoming  conscious, 
by  the  magnetic  influence  of  sympathy, 
that  he  had  a  willing  listener  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood,  would  have 
held  forth  much  longer ;  but  a  steady 
series  of  snores,  which  began  about 
this  time  to  issue  from  the  landlord, 
put  him  out  in  his  narrative.  The 
candle  flared  low  in  its  socket  at  the 
same  time,  and  warned  him  it  was 
growing  late  ;  so  he  said  “  Good  night,” 
and  went  home  to  bed.  John  Giles, 
being  then  awakened  by  the  sudden 
silence,  got  up,  rubbed  his  eyes  drow¬ 
sily,  and  having  muttered  something 
about  nine  o’clock,  toddled  off  to  rest 
also.  |f 

The  girl  s<at  some  time  longer  by 
the  kitchen  fire,  thinking  of  she  knew 
not  what,  but  thinking  very  deeply.  It 
was  years  afterwards  that  she  beeame 
conscious  of  the  thoughts  which  had 
passed  through  her  mind  as  she  sat 
that  night  with  her  neglected  needle¬ 
work  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
jiietures  which  grew  out  of  the  living 
coals,  and  which  perhaps  first  aroused 
her  torpid  fancy.  She  must  have  been 
sitting  there  more  than  an  hour  when 
Tgm  Brown,  with  a  lantern  in  his 
hand,  thrust  himself  half  through  the 
dixirway,  and  breathed  hard.  But  the 
girl,  a|)parently  unaware  of  his  pres¬ 
ence,  did  not  move,  so  absorbed  was 
she  in  her  waking  dream.  What  h<ad 
come  over  her  since  the  morning  ? 
She  seemeil  far  away  from  him  ;  there 
w,as  something  strange  and  distant  in 
her  manner,  like  that  of  one  who  be¬ 
longed  to  another  order  of  creation  ; 
and  the  honest  fellow  became  conscious 


of  an  inferiority  he  had  never  felt  be¬ 
fore.  Still  there  was  an  infinite  ten¬ 
derness  on  his  face  which  refined  his 
coarse  features,  and  gave  an  untaught 
grace  to  his  movements,  as  he  cau¬ 
tiously  approached  her,  unwilling  to 
intrude  so  mean  a  thing  as  himself 
upon  her  thoughts ;  but  presently  he 
spoke,  and  though  what  he  said  was 
very  homely,'  his  voice  sounded  kindly 
and  firm,  as  that  of  a  protector  who 
would  shield  her  from  harm  with  his 
life,  if  needs  were. 

“  I  be  fur  to  carry  summut  writ  on 
peeaper  into  toun  yonder,”  said  Tom. 

“  Be  ye  ?  ”  answered  Madge,  impas¬ 
sively,  and  still  lookyig  at  the  fire. 

“  It  be  fur  him  as  be  up-stairs,”  con¬ 
tinued  Tom,  jerking  in  that  direction 
with  his  thumb  ;  “  an’  it  be  matter  o’  a 
duzzen  mile  on  end.  I  sharn’t  be 
back  afore  marnin’.” 

“  It  bain’t  no  odds,”  said  the  girl, 
still  motionless  and  absent-minded. 

“  Ye  bain’t  afeered,  be  ye,  Madge  ?  ” 
inquired  Tom,  putting  down  his  lan¬ 
tern.  “If  ye  be,  I  wun’t  go.  On’y 
say  the  word,  I  wun’t  go.” 

“  What  shud  oi  be  leered  on  ?  ”  an¬ 
swered  the  girl,  angry  at  being  dis¬ 
turbed  in  her  reverie. 

“  Nought  as  I  knows  on,”  replied 
Tom,  scratching  his  head,  as  though 
unconvinced  by  his  own  reasoning ; 
and  he  passed  into  the  darkness  out¬ 
side.  The  sound  of  his  clumsy  steps, 
as  he  plashed  through  the  storm,  were 
heard  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  all 
was  still,  save  the  monotonous  ticking 
of  the  Dutch  clock  on  the  kitchen  wall, 
the  chirp  of  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  hum  of  silence  in  the  air. 

Madge  then  remembered  that  she 
had  not  cleared  away  the  stranger’s 
dinner,  and  went  to  do  so.  She  found 
him  fast  asleep  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
which  had  not  been  filled  since  her 
foster-mother’s  death.  The  dying 
embers  smouldered  in  the  grate,  and 
the  candles  gave  a  fitful  light  as  they 
burnt  down  in  their  sockets.  She  did 
not  like  to  wake  the  sleeper,  and  stood 
for  some  time  irresolute  whether  to 
stay  or  go  away.  The  splendid  ap¬ 
pointments  of  a  gentleman  of  fashion, 
belonging  to  a  generation  somewhat 
more  magnificent  than  that  which  has 
succeeded  it,  were  scattered  carelessly 
about  the  room.  The  massive  handle 
of  his  hunting-whip  shone  like  pure 
gold,  and  the  lash,  which  trailed  along 
the  oaken  fioor,  was  as  white  as  a 
streak  of  snow.  He  had  cut  off  the 
feet  of  his  hunting-boots  to  make  slip¬ 
pers,  and  thrown  the  tops  aside. 
There  they  lay  in  the  coal-scuttle,  with 
their  glittering  silver  spurs  tossed  all 
awry  beside  them.  A  gold  watch, 
richly  chased  with  a  coronet  and  cipher 
in  brilliants,  and  a  massive  chain,  was 
on  the  mantel-piece,  and  it  seemed  to 
Madge  as  if  these  brilliants  were  drops 
of  water.  She  tried  noiselessly  to  wipe 
them  off,  and  found  that  they  were 
hard.  Then  she  remembered  that  she 
had  heard  of  diamonds,  which  were 
said  to  be  of  inestimable  value,  and 
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she  looked  at  them  with  a  girl’s  curi¬ 
osity,  turning  them  in  the  light  and 
marvelling  at  their  flashes.  She  was 
very  near  to  him  now,  but  he  did  not 
wake.  One  of  his  feet  rested  on  the 
fender ;  the  other  was  flung  over  an 
arm  of  the  chair,  and  its  slipper  had 
dropped  off.  She  had  never  seen  such 
small  feet,  and  she  notieeil,  with  a 
woman’s  eye  for  finery,  that  the  stock¬ 
ings  on  them  were  of  white  silk.  Still 
he  slept  on,  and  she  grew  bolder.  She 
went  to  the  table  to  see  what  he  had 
eaten,  and  found  to  her  astonishment 
that  the  fried  bacon  was  left  untouched, 
and  that  he  must  have  managed  his 
eels  with  a  fork;  for  the  knives  were 
all  ({uite  clean.  Then  she  looked 
again  to  see  if  he  were  yet  awake,  but 
he  slept  on,  and  she  became  fascinated 
as  she  looked.  He  was  very  stately 
and  handsome,  with  his  scarlet  coat 
and  pearl-gray  waistcoat,  and  the  blue 
silk  neckerchief  half  untied  about  his 
neck.  His  long  hair,  black  as  a  raven’s 
wing,  and  worn  in  love-locks  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  d.ay,  fell  over  a 
forehead  white  as  ivory,  and  the  rings 
on  one  of  his  hands,  which  drooped 
negligently  beside  him,  glanced  and 
sparkled  like  living  things.  The  girl 
was  sj)ell-l)Ound,  and  she  could  hear 
the  beating  of'  her  own  heart  as  she 
stood  there,  afraid  to  stay,  afraid  to  go 
away,  and  by  atid  by  afraid  to  move. 

If  any  observer,  impressed  with  the 
theory  of  race,  had  been  at  the 
“  Chequers  ”  inn  that  night,  he  would 
have  been  struck  by  a  certain  resem¬ 
blance  which  might  Ihj  traced  between 
this  village  girl  and  the  young  hunts¬ 
man.  He  was  dark,  and  she  was  fair ; 
but  there  was  a  likeness  in  their  fea¬ 
tures:  the  same  short  uj)per  lip  and 
almond-.shaped  purple  eye ;  the  same 
full,  well-cut  mouth  and  strong  cheek, 
with  a  peculiar  dimple  on  the  chin, 
which  was  rather  soft  and  weak  in  its 
outline.  They  had  even  the  same 
tones  in  their  voices,  and  the  same  | 
tricks  of  movement.  They  bad  both  | 
the  same  small,  haughty  head,  which  ' 
they  threw  back  at  times  in  the  same 
way ;  the  same  shapely  hands  and 
feet,  the  same  nervous  limbs.  The 
finer  generations  of  animals  resemble 
each  other  in  this  way;  why  should 
not  the  finer  generations  of  men  and 
women  'i  For,  after  all,  their  resem¬ 
blance  was  only  that  which  a  noble 
work  of  art,  brought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  p»‘rfection,  may  bear  to 
another  work  of  art  cijually  finished ; 
and  yet  this  young  man  and  woman, 
who  would  have  seemed  to  a  sculptor 
as  ideal  types  of  a  splendidly  matched 
pair,  were  a  jK^er  of  England  and  a 
poor  peasant  maid. 

At  length  the  sleeper  stirred  un¬ 
easily  in  his  chair,  as  though  some 
careless  dream  had  disturbed  him,  and 
he  woke  abruptly. 

“  What,  Madge,  my  rirl  1  ”  said  he, 
passing  one  of  his  jewelled  hands  over 
those  briijht  eyes  of  his.  “  Why, 
what’s  o’clock  ?  I  am  afraid  I  have 
kept  you  out  of  bed  to  an  unconscion¬ 
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able  hour.  By  Jove  I  I  declare  it  is  ' 
nearly  midnight.  Bring  me  a  candle, 
my  dear.” 

She  did  not  understand  what  he 
said  to  her.  Her  only  idea  was  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  she  hurried  away  trembling,  i 
But  he  followed  her,  and  caught  her  I 
by  the  hand.  “  Mad^e,  Madge  1  ”  he  I 
said.  “  You  little  bolter,  what  is  the  I 
matter  'i  ”  And,  for  the  first  time,  the  j 
stranger  eyed  Madge  with  some  of  | 
that  complacency  which  Grand  Turks  j 
are  accustomed  to  bestow  on  maidens 
whom  they  delight  to  honor,  and  which 
was  imitated  pretty  successfully  in 
their  dealings  with  country  chamber¬ 
maids  by  the  young  nobles  of  forty 
years  ago. 

She  turned  her  eyes  away  from  him 
at  last,  and  felt  ready  to  cry.  He  re¬ 
leased  her,  and  she  felt  vexed  and 
ashamed  of  herself. 

“  Fetch  me  another  candle,  my 
dear,”  he  said  coolly,  “  and  show  me 
my  bedroom.  I  must  be  up  and  away 
early.” 

She  had  never  thought  of  that. 
She  would  have  run  a  mile  in  the  rain 
barefooted  rather  than  return  to  him, 
yet  she  thought  of  his  going  away  with 
a  sharp  pang  at  the  heart. 

The  stranger  observed  this,  for  in-  | 
deed  he  had  a  sharp  eye  in  all  that 
concerned  the  weaknesses  of  the 
arlverse  sex  towards  himself.  He 
smiled,  not  unflattered  that  he  should 
have  brought  down  an  inn-maid  at  a 
glance,  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  a 
titled  lady  at  Almack’s.  Tlien  he 
drew  her  near  to  him  comimsedly, 
glided  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
said :  “  What  a  pretty  girl  you  are, 
Madge  1  you  must  make  the  fortune  of 
such  a  place  as  this.  I  give  you  my 
honor  if  I  were  a  bumpkin  I  should  be 
tippling  stout  down-stairs  all  day  so  .as 
to  have  it  drawn  by  you.”  He  laughed 
with  a  gallantry  which  would  nave 
transported  a  countess,  lifted  her  chin  | 
with  his  forefinger,  and  pressed  a  light  ] 
kiss  on  her  cheek.  She  quivered  from 
head  to  foot,  disengaged  herself  from  j 
his  embrace  with  a  stifled  cry,  and  i 
fled.  j 

CHAPTKK  iV.  DREAMS.  I 

i 

Poor  girl  1  one  of  the  many  who  I 
have  thought  they  could  take  care  of  ; 
themselves  1  Wh.at  had  she  done  that  I 
a  whirlwind  should  sweep  over  her  I 
young  life  in  tliis  fashion  ?  But  for  the  ! 
matter  of  that,  what  has  the  wild  rose¬ 
bud  done,  which  has  asked  of  God 
nothing  but  a  little  dew  and  a  ray  of 
sunlight,  and  which  the  first  gale  blows  | 
torn  and  soiled  into  the  clay  :  Madge  ' 
had  that  rough  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  which  may  lurk  inborn  in  1 
those  who  have  been  never  preached  to  ! 
and  never  taught.  She  ^ould  have  de¬ 
fended  herself  against  the  rude  court¬ 
ship  of  ploughboys  or  the  ambiguous 
jests  of  tipsy  pedlers;  but  where  was 
the  training  that  could  have  steeled 
her  against  a  being  who  was  as  unlike  I 
the  other  men  she  had  ever  seen  as  | 


day  is  opposite  to  night  —  a  bt'in'’ 
who  had  p.aralyzed  her  faculties  « 
lightning  might  do,  blinding  all  her 
perceptions  of  good  and  evil,  and  leav¬ 
ing  her  no  power  of  reflection  or  re¬ 
sistance  ?  His  voice  was  softer  and 
sweeter  than  any  woman’s  she  had 
heard ;  his  eyes  were  a  magic  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  practical  arts  of  a  wooer 
were  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  could 
fill  a  poor  girl’s  head  with  fancies  as 
intoxicating  as  new-pressed  wine.  In 
struggles  like  these  the  conditions  of 
the  contest  are  not  even.  When  Edu¬ 
cation  is  pitted  against  Ignorance. 
Crafl  against  Simplicity,  Stren;rth 
against  Weakness,  Heaven  alone  can 
help  the  fallen. 

That  night,  when  everybody  else  in 
the  house  slept,  Madge  crouched  in 
the  darkness  near  the  empty  grate 
of  the  kitchen.  The  wind  moaned 
weinlly  outside  as  if  in  pain  ;  the  win¬ 
dows  creaked  in  their  leaden  frames 
and  the  falling  of  the  rain  continued, 
ceaseless,  monotonous,  and  hard.  But 
Madge  was  absent  from  all  present 
sights  and  sounds,  and  fell  into  a  kind 
of  trance,  which  was  neither  sleep 
nor  waking.  Why  was  it  that  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  now  thought 
of  her  mother,  and  tried  to  recall  an 
image  she  had  never  seen  from  out  of 
the  shadows  that  thickened  round 
her?  In  the  churchyard  there  were 
tombs  and  over  the  tombs  grew  flowers, 
and  when  the  spring  breezes  gently 
stirred  the  waving  trees,  white  blos¬ 
soms  fell  in  handfuls  over  the  grassy 
mounds,  whilst  birds  sang  above  as  if 
nothing  but  joy  and  peace  could  in¬ 
habit  the  garden  which  old  men  called 
God’s  acre.  And  the  parson  said 
these  graves  were  simply  rcsting- 

ftlaces  —  soft  beds  where  the  weary 
ay  in  quiet  till  Christ  came  and  led 
them  by  the  hand  to  a  kingdom  where 
there  was  no  labor  and  no  sorrow. 
She  wondered  whether  her  mother  was 
an  angel  and  talked  about  her  with  the 
other  angels,  all  in  pure  robes  and 
crowned  with  gold  ?  If  she  could 
only  see  her  mother  once  —  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  instant  —  she  who  had  never 
known  a  mother,  she  could  whisper  to 
her  —  something!  For  God  would 
believe  her  mother.  If  He  was  anm 
with  her  now.  He  would  know  that 
angels  can  only  speak  the  truth,  and 
for  her  mother’s  sake  He  would  take 
from  her  heart  the  load  He  had  just  put 
there,  and  which  was  crushing  her  — 
He  alone  knew  how  cruelly!  Dis¬ 
jointed  fragments  of  prayers  came 
back  to  -her  recollection,  prayers  of 
which  she  had  never  before  compre 
bended  the  meaning  :  “  Our  Father." 

“  O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father.”  .  • 

(iod  was  something  more  than  God 
then,  and  the  punisher  of  .sinners ;  He 
was  Father !  She  staggered  to  her 
feet,  stretched  her  hands  in  front  of 
her  and  wailed :  “  Mawther,  mawther. 
tell  Him  it  was  none  moy  fault  1  He 
knows  it  wasn’t  ”  —  then  fell  forward 
on  her  knees  with  her  face  against  the 
ground  and  sobbed  pitifully . 
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Houw  passed,  and  she  had  crept 
jjjain  near  the  fender,  with  her  limbs 
nLibed,  her  body  tren»bling,  and  her 
fevered  head  resting  on  her  curved 
inn.  But  the  mists  had  somehow 
cleaied.  A  soft  music  of  bells  rippled 
tbroui'h  summer  air;  there  was  a 
fra<mmee  of  roses;  the  bells  sounded 
ne^r;  and  birds  soared  chirping  to¬ 
wards  a  sky  so  blue,  bright,  and  warm  I 
The  church  wiw  before  her ;  its  doors 
stood  open,  and  crowds  were  hurrying 
in,  but  they  were  not  men  ami  women. 
The  ''raves  seemed  to  have  given  up 
their  sleepers,  and  spotless  troops  of 
ani'cls,  with  the  smiles  of  children, 
beckoned  her  to  follow  them  to  an 
altar  shining  with  lights  more  than 
could  be  numbered.  Then  hymns  up¬ 
rose,  first  murmured,  then  slowly  and 
sweetly  swelling  till  they  fdled  the 
church.  Then  other  angels  appeared 
with  branches  and  lilies,  which  they 
strewed  upon  her  path  ;  and  an  unseen 
hand  took  hers  and  drew  her  to  the 
altar  where  she  had  seen  brides  led, 
and  where  now  awaited  her,  with  a 
beam  of  welcome,  the  man  who  had 
6ted  her  isoor  desolate  soul  with  the 

passion  of  love .  She  would  have 

flung  herself  in  his  arms,  but  some¬ 
thing  restrained  her,  and  they  knelt 
together  —  she  pledging  herself  to  be 
faithful  and  obedient  to  him  ;  he  vow¬ 
in''  to  love,  honor,  and  guard  her  all 
his  days.  And  the  while  the  bells 
chimed  merrily,  the  or^an  pealed  its 
holiest  notes  ;  and  she,  looking  at  her¬ 
self,  saw  that  she  was  arrayed  in  white 
like  the  others,  for  God  had  clothed 

her  in  his  garb  of  innocency . 

How  long  she  lay  in  that  unconscious 
state,  which  is.  part  death,  part  life, 
she  could  never  guess ;  but  during 
weeks  and  months  afterwards  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  start  in  her  sleep,  mingling 
the  visions  of  this  une  fateful  night 
with  the  indistinctly  remembered 
Kality.  When  she  recovered  her 
senses  the  darkness  had  faded.  Two 
oblique  rays  of  light  were  falling 
through  the  openings  in  the  shutters ; 
the  winil  had  lulled,  and  the  rain  out¬ 
side  had  ceased.  A  large  cat,  which 
had  been  prowling  almut  in  search  of 
mia-,  started  at  her  first  movement  and 
rushed  away  with  a  clatter  over  the 
coals  in  a  corner,  causing  her  to  sit  up 
on  the  ground  terrified,  and  to  utter  a 
scream.  But  nobody  heard  her  ;  and 
she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  aching 
forehead,  to  recollect  where  she  was, 
and  why  she  had  come  there.  All  she 
evoked  was  a  dull  throbbing  at  tlie 
temples ;  and  she  found  her  limbs 
cramped  and  racked  with  pain.  Me-  i 
chanically  she  rolled  up  a  tress  of  her 
hair  which  had  fallen  loose  over  her  | 
shoulders,  and  incoherently  repeated  | 
to  herself  snatches  of  the  things  she 
had  dreameil,  trying  to  sift  theus  from 
the  facts  which  had  really  hapjsened. 
The  effort  was  too  much  for  her  infant 
hrain,  unaccustomed  to  reason  save 
on  things  actual  and  visible,  and  too 
•oak  to  reflect  much  even  on  them,  j 
A  stupefied  and  bewildered  expression  ' 


settled  on  her  face  ;  and  there  she  re¬ 
mained,  sitting  and  hearkening  tremu¬ 
lously  to  every  sound,  till  she  heard 
the  first  wagoner  on  the  road  draw  up 
his  team  and  shout  for  breakfast.  It 
must  have  been  nearly  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  then,  for,  upon  the  ex¬ 
treme  edge  of  the  horizon,  towards  the 
river,  the  autumn  dawn  broke  dim  and 
gray ;  and  the  wagoner  complimented 
her  for  being  afoot  aud  about  so  early. 

CHAPTER  V.  MR.  SHARPE. 

It  may  have  been  some  two  hours 
after  this,  that  is,  about  eight  o’clock, 
when  there  was  a  great  commotion  in 
the  village.  It  was  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  a  four-horse  coach,  on  which 
were  seated  five  people ;  and  such  a 
coach  and  such  people  had  seldom 
been  seen  in  those  parts  before.  It 
was  a  glittering  painted  thin"  with 
a  dark  blue  body,  almost  black,  and 
red  wheels.  It  was  drawn  by  three 
thorough-bred  chestnuts  ami  a  gray. 
The  gray  went  a  little  tender  on  his 
olf  fore  foot,  but  made  a  smart  ap[)ear- 
ance  nevertheless.  The  horses  had 
rosettes  and  streamers  at  their  ears, 
and  their  harness  jingled  guandly  as 
they  tossed  their  heads  and  snorted 
along  the  road,  lifting  their  knees  up 
to  their  noses.  They  were  driven  by 
a  shrewd-looking  man,  of  some  five- 
and-thirty  years  old,  very  clean  built, 
and  tight  about  the  legs.  He  might 
have  been  a  feather-weight  when  he 
was  young,  and  now  weighed  at  most 
eight  stone.  He  was  dressed  in  black 
from  top  to  toe,  save  for  a  white  neck¬ 
erchief  very  neatly  folded,  confined 
by  a  horseshoe  gold  pin,  and  a  scarlet 
under-waistcoat. 

On  the  hind  seat  were  two  grooms, 
like  the  servants  out  of  livery  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  great  est.ablishment.  They 
wore  short  black  coats,  white  cravats, 
buckskin  breeches,  and  top-boots. 
They  had  cockades  in  their  hats,  which 
then  really  betokened  that  their  mas¬ 
ter  was  an  oflicer  of  the  crown,  and 
they  were  as  neat  as  new  pins  ujwn  a 
fair-day.  The  third  j)erson  was  an  ini- 
pu'lent  lad,  dres.sed  in  a  drab  jacket 
and  overalls,  with  a  Scotch  cap  on  his 
head.  He  had  a  complete  suit  of 
horse  clothing  Iniside  him,  marked  with 
a  duke’s  coronet  and  the  cipher  “  C.  & 
li.”  He  sat  on  the  seat  behind  the 
driver,  and  amused  himself  by  squint¬ 
ing  and  making  faces. 

Beside  the  driver  on  the  box  was  a 
fat,  oily  man,  who  used  a  great  deal  of 
pomatum,  and  whose  garments  of 
many  colors  s.at  stitlly  upon  him,  as 
though  they  had  come  straight  from 
the  tailor’s.  The  small  tips  of  his 
large  jean  boots  were  varnished,  his 
white  hat  was  glossy.  He  was  var¬ 
nished  and  glossy  all  over.  His  gloves 
were  white  and  tight,  his  outside  coat 
was  white  and  loose,  his  inner  coat 
was  blue,  with  gilt  buttons.  There 
were  two  monstrous  pins  in  his  long 
flowered  satin  cravat,  and  chains  of 
gold,  fresh  burnished,  dangled  all 


about  him.  He  held  a  cane,  with  an 
agate  knob  surrounded  by  garnets,  in 
his  great-coat  pocket. 

The  coachman,  who  handled  his 
cattle  very  neatly,  brought  them 
cleverly  up  before  the  inn  door,  and 
one  of  the  grooms  behind,  swinging 
briskly  down  from  his  seat  as  they 
stopped,  ran  a  few  steps,  touched  his 
hat  from  habit,  for  there  was  no  one 
near,  and  called  out  sharply,  “  Is  the 
dook  ”  — 

“  All  right.  Bill,”  said  the  stud 
groom  on  the  box,  for  that  was  the 
rank  he  held  in  a  nobleman’s  house¬ 
hold.  “  His  Grace  is  here.  There’s 
the  big  bay  boss  shaking  hisself  among 
the  ducks  an’  geese.  Hi !  girl,  bring 
us  some  rum  and  milk.  The  wench 
looks  like  a  ghost.” 

This  last  observation  was  a<ldressed 
to  Madge,  who  stared  at  the  glittering 
e(juipage  with  feelings  only  known  to 
herself. 

The  fat  man  in  the  white  coat  now 
descended  nervously  from  the  box, 
making  his  foothold  ludierously  seeure 
at  every  step,  puffed  himself  out,  put 
the  knob  of  his  cane  in  his  mouth 
thoughtfully,  and  strutted  into  the  inn 
parlor.  Then  he  strutted  out  again, 
having  found  nothing. 

“  Where’s  the  duke  ”  —  he  had  just 
begun  to  say  with  some  importance, 
when  the  stud  groom  glanced  quietly 
down  from  the  bo.x  at  him,  and  ob¬ 
served  in  an  under-tone,  “  There’s  his 
Grace  looking  out  at  yer  from  the  win¬ 
der,  Mr.  Sharpe.” 

The  lilt  man  seemed  to  grow  smaller 
when  he  heard  this,  and  his  smug  fea¬ 
tures  put  on  an  air  of  precipitate  hu¬ 
mility.  He  took  off  his  shiny  hat  with 
a  cringing  air  and  bowed  to  the  ground, 
while  the  young  huntsman  of  the  day 
before  called  to  him  in  tones  of  aston¬ 
ishment  and  displeasure,  not  unmixed 
with  an.\iety,  Hullo,  Sharpe,  1 
thought  you  were  at  Doncaster.  I  told 
you  to  go  yesterday.” 

*•  Game’s  up,  your  Grace.  Tipster’s 
lot  had  cut  the  grass  under  my  feet.” 

“  The  devil  they  had  !  They  must 
have  used  a  seythe  then,  and  I  lose 
thirty  thou’ again  with  you  confounded 
bookmakers.  William,  send  up  Lafleur 
with  my  clothes,  and  keep  the  team 
moving.  I  shall  be  down  in  an  hour.” 

“  All  right,  your  Grace,”  answered 
the  man  on  the  box,  touching  his  hat. 
“  Mr.  Sharpe,  wake  up  Mussheer  Le¬ 
flore  inside,  will  you,  and  tell  the 
Frenchman  to  be  off  with  the  dook’s 
traps,  or  we  shall  have  something  at 
our  ’eds  from  that  there  winder  in  a 
jiffy.” 

Mr.  Shariie,  thus  adjured,  went 
hastily  to  the  coach  window,  and 
bawliMl  “  Moussoo  Lefloor  ”  till  the 
startled  valet  roused  himself  and  pres¬ 
ently  emerged  with  a  carpet-bag,  a 
dressing-case,  and  an  India-rubber 
folding  bath,  with  which  he  went  up¬ 
stairs.  He  was  a  very  dignified  gentle- 
auan,  and  looked  like  a  minister  of 
state,  got  up  for  an  “  at  home.” 

“I  say.  Air.  Sharpe,”  now  remarked 
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tue  stud  groom  in  a  low  voice,  flicking 
something  ofl  the  near  leader’s  ears 
with  his  whip,  “  we’ve  bin  and  gone 
and  hit  the  dook  precious  hard  this 
time  at  Doncaster.” 

“  A  still  tongue  luakes  a  wise  head, 
William,”  said  the  fat  man,  lighting  a 
fat  cmar. 

“  Wliat  do  I  clear  by  the  fluke, 
Mr.  Sharpe  ?  ”  asked  the  stud  groom, 
ruminating.  “  I’ve  been  a-thinkin’ 
a  good  deal  about  that  there  public 
down  at  Epsom,  since  you  put  me 
up  to  it,  and  promised  as  how  you 
would  winter  yer  runnin’  ’osses 
there.” 

“  Never  mind  about  the  public  just 
yet.  That’ll  keep,  that  will,  William. 
You’ve  got  a  good  place,  haven’t  you  ? 
Well,  then,  slow  and  sure,  that’s  yer 
motter.” 

“  I  don’t  complain,  Mr.  Sharpe ; 
though  the  dook  don’t  pay  up  as  he 
might  do,  drat  him  !  The  young  beg¬ 
gar  owes  me  a  year  an’  a  ’alf’s  wages, 
an’  there  ain’t  no  signs  of  his  munney, 
as  1  sees.  If  it  warn’t  for  the  corn- 
chandler  and  the  saddler  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  put  the  pot  on  at 
the  Derby  this  year,  nohow.  The 
coach-builder  do  say,  says  he,  he  won’t 
give  neither  me  nor  Sam  a  rap  till  he 
gets  his  own  brads.” 

“  He  be  blowed,”  said  Mr.  Sharpe. 
“  Go  to  my  man,  Kiquetti,  in  Long 
Acre.  He  knows  it’s  all  right  till  I 
tell  him  it  ain’t.  The  young  ’un  must 
have  some  more  wheels,  when  he  goes 
to  town,  and  you  can  tell  him  Growl¬ 
er’s  things  don’t  run  light  enough. 
He’s  sure  to  bite  at  that.  None  of 
them  chaps  can  hold  their  nags  to¬ 
gether  if  they  had  a  four-wheel  furni¬ 
ture  van  behind  ’em,  but  they’re  allis 
agog  for  light  traps.” 

“1  don’t  say  no,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and 
the  dodge  isn’t  so  hard  to  try,  is  it? 
His  Grace  b’leeves  anythink  a’most  as 
I  tells  him.  It  ain’t  very  diflickult  to 
’umbug  him.  But  the  gray  mare  she 
won’t  (mite  do,  she  won’t.” 

“  Why  not’^  ”  sneered  Mr.  Sharpe. 
“  You  got  your  commission  from  Coper, 
didn’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  in 
coorse  many  thanks  to  you  for  that 
an’  all  favers.  Only  Lord  George  he 
was  a-talking  to  the  d(X)k  about  her 
last  Wednesday  was  a  week ;  and  a 
nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink.  No  offence, 
I  hope,  Mr.  Sharpe  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no,  William.  But  what 
did  Lord  George  say  to  his  Grace 
about  the  gray  ?  ” 

“  His  lordship  said  she  warn’t  much 

ood,  unless  for  cat’s-meat  —  that  he 

id,  Mr.  Sharpe.” 

“  And  what  did  his  Grace  an¬ 
swer  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  says  his  Grace,  says  he,  I 
knows  that  very  *ell,  but  old  knife- 
blade  won’t  do  a  bit  of  stiff  for 
nuthink  ;  and  I  thought  he  meant  you, 
so  I  tells  you  on  it,  Mr.  Sharpe.  You 
got  me  my  place,  and  I  ham  in  d(X)ty 
bound  so  for  to  do.” 

“Put  stockings  under  her  shoes. 


William,”  answered  Mr.  Sharpe. 

“  She’ll  go  even  enough  till  the  dook 
wants  another,  and  then,  why,  you’ll 
always  find  Coper  ready  with  a  five- 
pound  npte  a  leg.  That’ll  do,  won’t 
it?” 

“  That’ll  do,  Mr.  Sharpe :  but  yer 
see  the  mare  jibs  ;  and  when  they  goes 
a  bit  okkerd,  the  dook  gets  hold  of 
the  whip,  and  my  eye  1  how  he  do  pay 
it  into  ’em,  and  hollers,  he  do,  enuff  to 
scare  a  flock  o’  sheep.  We  shall  cap¬ 
size  all  on  us  some  day,  and  1  might 
just  fall  a  bit  heavy,  you  knows,  Mr. 
Sharpe.” 

“  Take  off  her  bearing-rein,  William, 
and  put  the  other  up  to  the  check. 
Keep  the  whip  away  from  his  Grace 
at  startin’,  and  take  care  the  boys  give 
her  her  head.” 

The  conversation  went  on  in  this 
strain  for  some  time,  while  the  drag 
was  moving  slowly  up  and  down  before 
the  roadside  inn,  till  the  huntsman's 
bedroom  window  was  thrown  open 
again,  and  M.  Lafleur,  in  broken  Eng¬ 
lish,  ordered  one  of  the  grooms,  who 
were  lounging  against  the  sign-post, 
to  call  the  coach,  as  his  Grace  was 
coming  down. 

During  these  proceedings  Madge 
Giles  had  gone  about  the  house  like 
one  stupehed  by  a  narcotic.  She 
could  not  realize  anything  that  had 
hapjHined  within  the  last  twelve 
I  hours,  and  did  not  know  whether  she 
was  waking  or  sleeping.  Mr.  Sharpe 
had  tried,  with  coarse  familiarity,  to 
joke  with  her,  but  she  took  no  notice 
of  him,  and  did  not  seem  even  to  hear 
what  he  said. 

Poor  Madge  did  not  drop,  though 
her  knees  were  weak  and  her  eyes 
haggard.  It  is  only  the  rich  who  can 
give  way  to  their  feelings  in  the  i)ri- 
vacy  of  a  comfortable  apartment, 
where  cambric  handkerchiefs  are  kept 
ready  for  tears,  and  a  down  pillow  for 
an  aching  head.  She  had  to  light  the 
kitchen  fire  and  get  breakfast  ready, 
to  sweep  the  house  and  feed  the  fowls  ; 
and  she  went  about  these  duties,  though 
her  lip  quivered  with  suppressed  an¬ 
guish  and  her  heart  felt  heavy  enough 
to  burst  her  breast. 

If  she  could  only  see  him  once  more, 
thought  the  unhappy  girl,  she  might 
bear  her  burthen  better;  but  of  that 
there  seemed  small  chance.  Directly 
the  French  valet  bad  entered  his  room 
she  was  cut  off  from  him  as  completely 
as  if  they  were  miles  apart.  One  or 
other  of  the  top-b(X)ted  grooms  was 
always  running  up  and  down  the  stair¬ 
case,  now  with  pails  of  cold  water  for 
the  bath,  now  with  jugs  of  hot  water, 
now  with  boots  and  brushes ;  and  all 
these  things  had  to  be  taken  down 
again  and  repacked  in  the  coach,  so 
that  perpetual  motion  was  going  on  at 
the  roadside  inn. 

Towards  nine  o’clock,  however,  the 
bedroom  door  was  dashed  open  with  a 
bang,  and  a  quick  elastic  step  cleared 
the  stairs  two  at  once.  It  must  be  he 
who  had  stolen  away  her  very  self. 
She  raised  her  hot,  red  eyelids,  which 


had  been  cast  down  before,  and  looked 
timidly  out  from  the  kitchen  door. 
He  was  talking  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  with 
his  back  turned  towards  her,  and  she 
hardly  knew  him  at  first,  he  was  so 
changed.  He  wore  a  dark-blue  frock- 
coat,  closely  buttoned,  a  high  napless 
white  hat,  and  trousers  of  yellow  cord. 
She  had  seen  the  uniform  of  the 
Cloudesdale  hunt  before,  but  she  bad 
never  seen  such  a  dress  as  this.  She 
feared  he  had  gone  away  as  inysteri- 
ously  as  he  came,  till  he  turned  round 
and  smiled  at  her ;  and  then  she  looked 
at  him  with  one  glance  of  mute  appeal 
that  was  almost  terrible  in  its  pathos. 
Her  face  was  of  an  ashen  white,  her 
mouth  was  parted,  and  the  under  lip 
drooped  with  so  strange  a  likeness  to 
his  own,  that  Mr.  Sharpe  again  noticed 
it,  and  turning  away  relieved  his  feel¬ 
ings  by  a  prolonged  whistle. 

But  the  wild,  mournful  look  of  the 
girl,  so  fearful  in  its  silent  misery,  fell 
unheeded  on  the  callous  noble.  He 
patted  her  in  a  merry  mood  uiwn  the 
cheek,  and  said  gayiy,  “  JIadge,  my 
pretty  maid  of  the  inn,  pick  me  a 
flower  for  my  button-hole  as  a  keep¬ 
sake.” 

There  were  some  honeysuckles  and 
late  monthly  roses  in  the  inn  garden, 
a  legacy  from  the  wealth  of  departed 
summer.  She  picked  a  rosebud  for 
him  and  held  it  out  with  a  hand 
parched  by  fever.  He  had  already 
taken  the  reins  when  she  brought  it, 
and  as  he  tried  to  put  it  in  his  breast, 
the  leaders  moved  impatiently,  and  the 
rosebud  fell  broken  to  the  ground. 
He  had  given  her  something  as  he 
took  the  flower  from  her.  She  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  on  the  box. 

“  Let  them  go,  boys,”  he  shouted, 
and  the  grooms  jumped  away  from  the 
horses’  heads.  The  gray  mare  backed 
and  kicked  viciously  at  the  splinter- 
bar. 

“  Give  her  her  head,  your  Grace,” 
said  Mr.  William,  the  stud  groom, 
(juickly,  and  Mr.  Sharpe  clutched  ner¬ 
vously  at  the  rail  of  his  seat. 

“  NVhere’s  the  whip,  William.”  asked 
the  duke,  losing  his  temper. 

“  It’s  slipped  down  behind  your 
Grace,”  said  Mr.  William,  who  had 
purposely  droj)ped  it.  “  Tom,  look 
alive,  anil  fetch  his  Grace’s  whip,  can’t 
you  ?  ”  One  of  the  boys,  who  had 
just  climbed  up  behind,  winked  to  the 
other,  thrust  his  tongue  in  his  cheekt 
and  threw  himself  down.  Mr.  W  illiam 
pretended  he  could  not  reach  the 
whip,  when  the  boy  held  it  towards 
him,  and  swore  some  quaint  stable 
oaths,  which  put  the  duke  in  a  good 
humor.  Just  then,  too,  the  leaders 
started  off  with  a  rush,  and  went  over 
the  hills  and  far  away  at  a  hand- 
gallop. 

I  Madge  ^azed  wistfully  after  the 
‘  drag  as  it  disappeared,  and  then,  goio? 
up  to  her  own  room,  she  locked  herself 
in,  and  cried  with  an  exceeding  great 
and  bitter  cry. 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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*  GREENWICH  TIME. 

Never  had  science  a  more  pleasant  retreat  than  Green¬ 
wich  Observatory  appears  to  be,  this  bright  summer  morn- 

iflOr. 

^or  all  its  pleasant  aspect,  however,  the  idea  of  explor¬ 
ing  it  is  decidedly  a  formidable  one.  At  the  very  entrance 
jates,  one  feels  suddenly  convicted  of  the  most  abject 
wnorance.  Here  are  mysterious  metal  pins  fixed  on  the 
wall  lor  the  determination  of  British  measurements,  and 
the  question  at  once  arises,  What  have  these  to  do  with 
astronomy  ?  Then  there  is  a  great  clock-dial  on  which 
the  hours”  are  reckoned  from  one  to  twenty-four,  and  which 
is  popularly  believed  to  be  kept  going  by  the  sun. 

Determined  to  clear  the  way  as  he  goes  on,  the  visitor 
makes  these  outer  difficulties  the  subjects  of  his  first  in¬ 
quiries  on  gaining  admittance,  and  he  discovers  to  his 
amazement  that  the  very  length  of  his  trousers,  and  the 
cut  of  his  coat,  and  the  height  of  his  hat  have  all  been 
determined  by  measurements  based  uiKin  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

A  tailor’s  yard  measure,  it  appears,  bears  a  certain  pro- 

Stion  to  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which,  under  speci- 
conditions,  beats  accurate  seconds  of  time,  and  seconds 
of  time  are  determined  by  astronomical  observation.  If 
the  tailor  wishes  to  verify  his  measure,  he  has  only  to  bring 
it  to  the  Observatory  gate,  where  he  will  find  a  standard 
absolutely  accurate.  As  to  the  clock,  it  is  an  astronomer’s 
clock,  and  astronomers  know  nothing  of  A.  M.’s  and 
p.  M.’s;  their  calculations  are  sufficiently  complicated  with¬ 
out  them.  The  notion  that  it  is  kept  going  by  the  sun  is, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  mere  delusion. 

On  passing  the  outer  portal  of  the  Olwervatory,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  an  open  courtyard,  with  an  irregu¬ 
lar  pile  of  buildings  on  his  lefh  hand.  Entering  a  low 
doorway  in  one  of  these,  he  is  at  once  interested  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  is  really  at  what  may  be  considered  the 
fountain-head  of  ail  our  computations  of  time.  The  chief 
business  of  Greenwich,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  to  tell  us 
the  time  of  day,  and  in  this  small  and  somewhat  mean¬ 
looking  apartment  is  the  great  telescope  by  which  observa¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose  are  effected. 

This  instrument  —  the  transit  circle  as  it  is  technically 
called  —  is  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  its  largest  glass  is 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  suspended  by  the  middle 
between  two  m.assive  stone  buttresses  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  permit  of  its  sweeping  the  sky  in  a  straight  line  over¬ 
head,  though  it  cannot  be  veered  round  to  the  right  or  left. 

We  have  arrived,  let  us  sup[)osc,  a  little  before  noon; 
the  sun  is  about  to  cross  the  meridian,  and  an  observation 
ieto  be  made.  Shutters  in  the  roof  are  thrown  open,  the 
great  telescope  is  swung  up  and  fixed  in  position,  and  an 
observer  seats  himself  at  the  lower  end  of  it.  While  we 
are  waiting  for  the  great  luminary,  let  us  take  a  peep 
through  the  instrument.  All  that  can  be  seen  is  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vertical  lines  —  technically  called  wires,  though 
they  are  in  reality  so  many  pieces  of  cobweb  —  stretched 
across  the  field  of  observation  at  irregular  distances.  'I’he 
centre  one  is  the  celebrated  meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  at 
all  events  it  represents  it,  and  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that 
from  this  centre  line  ships  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  known  world,  are  reckoning  their  distances ; 
that  this  little  piece  of  cobweb  is,  practically,  all  that 
divides  the  world  into  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

While  we  are  peering  along  the  telescope,  the  drowsy 
tinkling  of  innumerable  clocks  is  heard  through  the  still 
inmmer  air,  and  we  begin  to  think  that  for  once  at  least 
the  sun  is  behind  time.  If  not,  then  it  seems  plain  that  all 
the  Greenwich  clocks  are  wrong,  a  supposition  which  is 

Juite  at  variance  with  all  our  traditional  ideas  of  the  place. 

•n  inquiry,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  our  faith  in  Green¬ 
wich  timepieces  is  perfectly  justified,  and  that  it  really  is 
the  sun  that  is  behind  time.  The  apparent  motion  of  the 
as  everybody  knows,  is  really  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
how  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  kind  of  oval 
psthway.  When  she  is  on*  either  side  of  this  oval  her 


motions  are  accelerated,  and  the  sun  will  cross  the  merid¬ 
ian  before  he  is  due.  Just  now,  however,  we  are  at  one 
end  of  the  oval,  and  the  earth  moves  slowly,  and,  as  we 
see,  the  sun  is  behind  his  time.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  the  Greenwich  clocks  were  to  be  regulated  according  to 
the  time  at  which  the  lord  of  day  puts  in  an  appearance 
at  this  little  cobweb,  they  would  require  constant  altera- 
I  tion.  They  are,  however,  set  to  record  the  average  time 
of  his  transit.  This  never  varies,  and  twelve  o’clock 
“  Greenwich  mean  time  ”  is  simply  the  mean  or  average 
time  at  which  throughout  the  year  the  sun  crosses  the 
meridian. 

Let  the  observer  now  resume  his  watch  at  the  instru- 
;  ment.  What  he  has  to  do  is  to  record  the  precise  instant 
j  at  which  the  sun’s  edge  or  “  limb,”  as  astronomers  express 
:  it,  passes  that  central  “  wire.”  In  any  single  observation, 
however,  he  may  be  a  little  at  fault,  and  for  the  sake  of 
greater  accuracy,  therefore,  he  will  note  the  instant  at 
which  it  passes  over  all  the  “  wires,”  and  then  strike  an 
average  between  them. 

Slowly  the  sun  creeps  up  to  the  first  line,  and  the  ob¬ 
server  lightly  taps  a  little  spring  attached  to  the  telescope. 
The  second  “  wire  ”  is  reached,  and  again  the  spring  is 
tapped,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seven  or 
nine  webs  employed  in  the  observation. 

This  spring  is  connected  with  a  telegraphic  wire  extend¬ 
ing  to  a  “  chronograph  ”  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building ; 
and  in  order  to  understand  the  method  of  recording  the 
observation^  we  will  now  follow  the  telegraphic  signal,  or, 
as  imagination  is  even  swifter  than  the  telegraph,  we  will 
imagine  that  we  have  reached  the  “chronograph”  first, 
and  are  there  ready  to  receive  the  signals. 

Accordingly  we  find  ourselves  in  a  (jueer  little  chamber, 
in  which  the  most  prominent  object  is  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  a  clock  whose  pendulum,  instead  of  oscillating 
backwards  and  forwards,  swings  round  in  a  circle,  thus 
producing  a  motion  perfectly  uniform  and  unbroken.  This 
clock  is  revolving  the  “  chronograph,”  which  consists  of  a 
cylinder  around  which  a  sheet  of  white  paper  has  been 
strained.  While  we  are  watching  this  revolving  barrel, 

I  we  see  the  observer’s  signals  come.  A  little  steel  point, 
which  is  travelling  over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  is  in 
electric  communication  with  the  spring  attached  to  the 
great  telescope ;  and  every  time  the  observer  taps  the 
spring,  this  little  travelling  point  pricks  into  the  paper,  thus 
recording  that  the  sun  has  just  crossed  a  “  wire.”  This  in 
itself,  however,  would  not  be  a  record  of  the  time  of  transit 
if  it  were  not  that  another  little  steel  point,  which  is  in 
connection  with  a  galvanic  clock  in  another  part  of  the 
building,  has  previously  marked  the  sheet  of  paper  into 
spaces  representing  precise  seconds  of  time.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  observation  the  paper  may  be  removed  from 
the  cylinder  and  affords  a  permanent  record  of  it. 

Nothing  perhaps,  throughout  the  Observatory  at  Green¬ 
wich,  is  calculated  to  strike  the  visitor  with  greater  aston¬ 
ishment  than  that  galvanic  clock  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  its 
appearance,  but  the  work  it  accomplishes  renders  it  per¬ 
haps  the  most  wonderful  clock  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
the  most  important  one  in  England. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  registering  observations.  Besides  this  it  regulates 
several  clocks  within  the  Observatory,  as  well  as  the  large 
one  already  referred  to  outside  the  gates ;  one  at  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital  Schools,  another  at  the  London  Bridge 
Station  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  another  at  the 
Post  Office,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  and  another  in  Lom¬ 
bard  Street.  Once  every  day  it  telegraphs  correct  time  to 
the  great  clock  tower  at  Westminster;  it  drops  the  signal 
ball  over  the  Observatory,  another  near  Charing  Cross, 
and  one  at  Deal ;  it  fires  time  guns  at  Shields  and  New¬ 
castle,  and  every  hour  throughout  the  day  it  flashes  out 
correct  time  to  each  of  the  railway  companies.  All  this 
is  accomplished  as  it  were  b^  the  mere  volition  of  the  clock, 
and  without  any  human  interference  whatever.  Every 
morning  it  is  corrected  by  an  actual  observation  of  a  star  ; 
and  thus,  without  being  aware  of  it,  do  we  every  day  start 
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our  trains,  and  make  our  appointments,  and  take  our  meals  made  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  in  the  college  at  ilj!. 
by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  observed  and  cerata.  Here  was  established  an  inquisition,  the  eonstitu- 
recorded  during  the  preceding  night.  tion  of  which  may  be  gathered  pretty  accurately  from  Bow. 

We  now  pro<'eed  to  one  of  those  curious  little  domes  er’s  own  account, 
surmounting  various  parts  of  the  Observatory,  flere  we  The  Holy  Tribunal,  he  says,  consisted  of  an  inniiisitor 
find  an  instrument  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  who  was  president  of  it,  and  twelve  counsellors.  The  lut' 

moon.  Observations  of  the  moon  are  of  immense  impor-  ter  were  tdiosen  by  the  inquisitor  either  from  nmonw  the 

tance  to  us  as  a  nation  of  navigators,  inasmuch  as.  she  ecclesiastics  or  the  laity,  but  were  always  men  eminent  for 

atlbrds  the  means  of  determining  longitude  at  sea.  Her  learning.  They  had  a  salary  of  about  two  hundred  pounds 

motions  however,  from  various  causes,  are  of  an  e.^tremely  per  annum  each,  and  an  apartment  in  the  intpisition  lionse 

complicated  nature,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  she  shall  where  the  inquisitor  resided.  There  were  in  addition 

be  observed  at  all  times,  ami  under  all  circumstances.  great  privileges  and  much  honor  to  the  counsellors,  besides 

But  with  the  transit  circle,  the  instrument  first  noticed,  it  a  certainty  of  good  preferment.  The  oflences  coming  im- 

is  plain  that  the  moon  could  be  observed  only  when  she  is  der  their  cognizance  were  purely  those  against  the  faith  or 

crossing  the  merblian,  and  not  always  then.  Some  five  or  practice  of  the  Church,  and  these  were  generally  very  tri- 

si.x-and-twcnty  years  ago,  therefore.  Sir  George  Airy,  the  fling — such  as  doing  or  saying  anything  disrespectful  with 

present  Astronomer  Royal,  designed  the  “  Altazimuth,”  regard  to  saints,  images,  relics,  or  the  like.  When  any 

and  since  then  the  importance  of  Greenwich  as  a  lunar  person  was  accused  before  the  .inquisitor,  a  council  was 

observatory  has  been  just  about  doubled.  summoned,  always  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  If  any  hap- 

With  this  instrument  and  the  transit  circle  the  Observ-  pened  to  be  absent,  their  place  was  suj)plied  by  a  notary  — 

atory  might  do  all  that,  strictly  speaking,  comes  within  its  for  all  trials  must  be  in  a  full  court  —  who  made  known  to 

?rovince.  The  whole  duty  of  Greenwich,  as  defined  by  them  the  crime,  without  naming  either  the  informer  or  the 

ierschel,  is  “to  furnish  now,  and  in  all  future  time,  the  criminal, 

best  and  most  pertect  data  by  which  the  laws  of  the  lunar  On  an  accused  person  being  apprehended,  he  was  con- 

and  planetary  movements,  as  develofied  by  theory,  can  be  fined  seven  or  eight  days  without  the  least  glimpse  ofli''ht 

compared  with  observation.”  Mensurative  astronomy  for  or  any  other  sustenance  than  a  little  bread  and  water  once 

practical  purposes  is  the  great  business  of  Greenwich.  a  day.  After  that  time  was  elapsed,  the  court  was  sum- 

The  (ireat  Equatorial  telescope  was  mounted  about  six-  moned  for  the  trial.  A  notary  attended,  to  write  down  all 

teen  years  ago,  under  the  direction  and  from -the  plans  of  the  accused  .should  say,  and  a  surgeon  to  feel  his  jiulse, 

the  present  Astronomer  Royal.  It  is  the  largest  instru-  and  tell  how  much  torture  he  could  be  made  to  bear.  The 

ment  in  the  Observatory,  and  of  its  kind  is  one  of  the  |  machines'  and  engines  for  torturing  lieing  all  fixed,  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Its  object  glass,  which  is  thirteen  prisoner  was  brought,  and  without  ever  having  lieen  told 

inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  focal  distance  of  eighteen  either  his  offence  or  accuser,  or  having  li.ad  the  least  liberty 

feet,  alone  cost  £1,200.  The  most  curious  feature  in  this  to  expostulate,  he  was  exhorted  to  confess  his  guilt, 

telescope  is  the  clockwork  arrangement  by  which  it  follows  Any  account  of  the  tortures  and  punishments  inflicted 

any  object  under  examination.  It  is  used,  as  already  in-  would  be  superfluous,  for  they  are  well  known.  We  pass 
timated,  chiefly  for  what  may  be  called  gazing  purposes  —  on  to  Bower’s  personal  narrative.  While  Professor  of 

such,  for  instance,  as  the  scrutiny  of  the  marvellous  erup-  Rhetoric  in  the  college,  he  was,  b^  favor  of  the  imiuisitor, 

tions  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  mountains  of  the  appointed  to  a  vacant  office  of  judge,  which,  looking  to 

moon,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  continue  such  observa-  emoluments,  was  considered  a  good  preferment.  Sjwcdily, 

tions  for  hours  to'iether.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  an  the  horrid  scenes  he  was  compelled  to  witness  shocked  his 

observer  is  examining  the  face  of  the  sun,  the  motion  of  the  feelings.  His  sense  of  justice  was  outraged,  and  he  wished 

earth  will  gradually  bear  him  and  his  telescope  eastward  himself  well  out  of  the  position  into  which  he  had  unfortu- 

until  the  great  luminary  is  lost  to  view.  He  will  steadily  nately  fallen.  For  three  years  he  was  projecting  his  es- 

creep  out  at  the  western  side  of  the  field.  This  is  obviated  and  revolving  in  his  mind  every'  possible  method  of 

by  the  operation  of  a  clock  driven  by  falling  water.  This  effecting  it.  But  when  he  considered  the  formidable  diffi- 

powerful  piece  of  mechanism  is  connected  with  the  great  culties  with  which  each  of  them  was  attended,  and  the  ter- 

iron  framework  supporting  the  telescope,  and  just  as  the  rible  consequences  if  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  he  was  held 

earth  creeps  round  from  west  to  east,  the  telescope  and  all  in  su.spense.  At  last  an  accident  happened  which  con- 

that  pertains  to  it  is  borne  round  from  east  to  west.  Thus,  firmed  his  resolution,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  the  inejuis- 

80  far  as  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  concerned,  the  sun,  itor  an  opportunity  of  trying  him  to  the  utmost.  A  person 

moon,  or  stars  as  seen  through  the  Great  Equatorial  will  who  was  his  intimate  friend  was  accused  to  the  inejuisition 

appear  to  be  perfectly  stationary.  for  saying  something  irreverent  regarding  the  Carihusian 

We  have  now  seen  all  the  more  prominent  features  of  friars,  anil,  by  orders  of  the  inquisitor.  Bower  was  directed 
Greenwich  Observatory,  though  there  yet  remain  innu-  to  arrest  him.  It  was  a  dreadful  trial  of  feeling,  but  he  ex- 

merable  objects  of  the  utmost  interest  —  rain  gauges,  ane-  ecuted  his  commission.  The  ininiisitor  said  the  ne.xt 

mometers,  hygrometers,  and  thermometers,  placed  in  all  morning,  when  Mr.  Bower  delivered  the  key  of  the  pri.^on 

kinils  of  positions,  and  under  all  kinds  of  conditions.  In  and  told  him  that  the  gentleman  was  there  :  “  This  is  done 

one  room  are  something  like  a  couple  of  hundred  Govern-  like  one  that  is  desirous  at  least  to  conquer  the  weakness  of 

ment  chronometers,  placed  here  for  the  purpose  of  being  nature.” 

regulated,  while  in  a  building  apart  from  the  Astronomical  After  this,  no  one  will  be  surprised  that’Bowcr  was  de- 
Observatory  is  a  Magnetic  Observatory,  established  for  termined  to  effect  his  escape  from  an  office  so  ill-suited  to 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  recording  the  various  phe-  him.  It  was  a  most  desperate  undertaking,  hut  the  raan- 

nomena  of  the  magnetic  currents  of  the  earth.  ner  of  it  was  all  that  now  occupied  his  thoughts.  He  re¬ 

solved  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  Loretto,  and  for  that  purpose 
-  - — waited  upon  the  inquisitor  several  times.  Conscious,  how¬ 
ever,  of  his  own  design,  whenever  he  attempted  to  speak, 
A  FLIGHT  FROM  THE  INQUISITION.  he  feared  the  words  would  falter  on  his  tongue,  and  his 

very  confusion  betray  him,  and  he  was  some  time  before  he 
Archibald  Bower,  whose  singular  experiences  of  an  preferred  his  request.  At  last  one  day,  being  in  familiar 

Italian  inquisition  in  the  last  century  we  propose  to  narrate,  converse  with  the  inquisitor,  he  came  out  with  it  at  once, 

was  a  native  of  Scotland,  being  born  there  about  the  year  “  My-  Lord,”  said  he,  “it  is  long  since  1  was  at  Loretto; 

1686.  When  only  five  years  old,  he  was  sent  over  by  his  will  your  Lordship  give  me  leave  to  go  there  for  a  week?  " 

parents  to  an  uncle  in  Italy.  In  that  country  his  education  “  With  all  my  heart,”  was  the  reply.  Having  all  his  mat- 

was  entirely  conducted,  and  he  became  so  great  a  proficient  ters  in  readiness,  including  his  valuable  papers  (among 

in  learning  as  to  be  appointed,  when  yet  very  young,  to  which  was  the  Directory),  he  ordered  a  horse  to  be  at  his 

various  important  scholastic  offices.  Eventually,  he  was  door  early  the  next  morning.  When  the  horse  came,  he 
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carried  his  portmanteau  down  himself,  and  fixed  it  to  the 
saddle.  He  carried  two  loaded  pistols,  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency,  being  resolved  never  to  be  taken  alive. 

®  The  plan  he  had  laid  down  was  to  take  all  the  by-roads 
into  Switzerland.  Four  hundred  miles  must  be  traversed  ' 
before  he  was  clear  of  the  pope’s  dominions;  lie  knew  the 
road  for  barely  half  the  distance.  When  he  had  travelled 
about  ten  miles  without  meeting  a  soill,  he  reached  a  place 
where  two  roads  met,  one  leading  to  Loretto,  the  other  the  I 
way  he  proposed  to  go.  “  Here  he  stood,”  to  quote  his  own  [ 
words,  “some  minutes  in  the  most  profound  perplexity.  ; 
The  dreadful  alternative  appeared  now  in  the  strongest 
view ;  and  he  was  even  tempted  to  quit  his  darling  project 
as  impracticable,  and  so  turn  to  Loretto.  But  at  last  col¬ 
lecting  all  the  force  of  his  staggering  resolution,  he  boldly 

{lushed  his  horse  into  the  contrary  road,  and  at  that  instant 
eft  all  his  fears  behind  him.”  It  was  in  the  month  of 
April  that  he  set  out.  In  the  first  seventeen  days  he  did 
not  go  one  hundred  miles,  so  terrible  were  the  ways  he  was 
obli^'cd  to  take  among  mountains,  thick  woods,  rocks,  and 
precipices ;  generally  no  better  path  than  a  sheep-track, 
and  sometimes  not  that.  Whenever  Bower  met  any  one, 
which  was  but  seldom,  he  pretended  he  had  lost  his  way, 
and  inquired  for  the  high-road,  to  .avoid  suspicion.  For  he 
well  knew  that  as  so  'ii  as  they  missed  the  papers  he  had 
carried  away  with  him,  or  had  any  other  reason  to  suspect 
his  flight,  expresses  would  be  despatched  in  every  direction 
where  it  might  be  expected  to  gain  tidings  of  him.  Every  ! 
possible  method  would  be  used  to  effect  his  capture.  As 
appeared  in  the  sequel,  the  expresses  were  actually  a  hun-  j 
dred  miles  in  advance  of  him  in  a  very  short  time.  During  j 
these  seventeen  days  he  supported  himself  with  a  little  ' 
goat's  milk,  got  from  a  shepherd,  besides  some  coarse  vict-  I 
uals  he  was  able  to  purchase  from  people  whom  he  met  on  I 
the  road,  principally  wood-cutters.  His  horse  was  fed  with  ! 
what  grass  could  be  found,  his  sleeping-place  being  always  ! 
chosen  where  there  was  most  shelter  for  himself,  and  a  lib-  \ 
eral  supply  of  grass  for  the  poor  beast.  At  the  expiration  ' 
of  this  time,  having  tasted  hardly  anything  for  the  last  three 
days  of  it,  he  w.as  compelled  to  strike  into  the  high-road, 
and  enter  the  first  house  he  came  to,  which  happened  to  be  I 
a  post-house,  with  only  one  small  room,  where  gentlemen  I 
stayed  till  their  horses  were  changed.  He  begged  the  land¬ 
lady  to  give  him  some  victuals ;  but  looking  about,  he  saw 
a  paper  posted  up  over  the  door,  which  contained  the  most 
minute  description  of  his  own  person,  and  offered  a  reward 
of  eight  hundred  crowns  to  any  one  bringing  him  alive  to  | 
the  inquisition,  or  of  six  hundred  crowns  for  his  head.  , 
This  was  terrifying  enough,  as  there  were  two  countrymen  ! 
in  the  house.  He  tried  to  hide  his  face  by  rubbing  it  with  ' 
his  handkerchief  and  blowing  his  nose ;  and  when  he  got 
into  the  room,  by  looking  out  of  the  window.  But  one  of 
the  fellows  presently  observing :  “  This  gentleman  does  not  , 
care  to  be  known,”  Bower  thought  there  w.as  nothing  for  it  j 
but  to  brave  it  out ;  so,  turning  to  the  speaker,  he  put  his  ; 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  and  said  boldly :  “  You  rascal  1  ' 
what  do  you  mean  ?  What  have  I  done  that  T  need  fear  to  I 
be  known  ?  Look  at  me,  you  villain  I  ”  The  man  made  ; 
no  reply,  but  got  up,  nodded  his  head,  and  winking  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  his  companion,  they  went  out  together.  Bower 
watched  them  from  the  window,  but  a  corner  obstructed  his 
view  for  a  few  minutes.  In  a  short  time  he  espied  them 
with  two  or  three  others  in  close  conference.  This  fore¬ 
boded  no  good.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  drew 
out  his  pistols,  put  one  in  his  sleeve,  and  with  the  other 
cocked  in  his  hand,  marche<l  to  the  stable,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  off  without  saying  a  word. 

Fortunately,  the  men  wanted  either  presence  of  mind  or  i 
courage  to  attack  him,  for  they  certainly  recognized  him  by  | 
the  description  given  in  the  advertisement.  He  was  now  ' 
again  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  woods,  where  he  must 
sMn  have  been  famished,  had  not  fortune  on<!e  more  stood 
his  friend.  At  night,  when  he  was  almost  fainting,  he  met 
with  some  wood-cutters,  who  supplied  him  with  excellent 
provisions.  He  wandered  for  some  time  through  paths  in 
which  he  rendered  his  horse  more  assistance  than  he  re- 
^ceived,  being  obliged  to  clear  the  roads  and  lead  him.  | 


As  night  advanced,  he  laid  himself  down,  in  a  disconso¬ 
late  condition,  having  no  idea  where  he  was  or  which  way 
he  should  turn.  When  the  day  began  to  break,  he  found 
he  was  on  a  small  eminence,  where  he  discovered  a  town 
•at  a  distance,  which  seemed  of  consider.ible  extent,  from 
the  number  of  stee[)les  and  spin's  which  could  be  counted. 
Though  this  was  some  satisfaction  to  him,  yet  it  was  not 
un.accomp.inied  with  fe.ar,  .as  he  knew  not  what  place  it  was, 
and  he  might  incur  much  risk  by  going  into  the  high-road 
to  imiiiire.  However,  he  advanced  as  last  as  he  could, 
and  asking  the  first  person  he  met,  was  informed  that  it 
was  Lucerne,  the  residence  of  the  pope’s  nuncio,  to  and 
from  whom  all  the  expresses  concerning  the  fugitive  must 
have  been  despatched.  This  rotid,  therefore,  not  suiting 
his  views,  he  left  it  the  moment  his  informer  w.as  out  of 
sight,,  and  once  more  betook  himself  into  the  woods,  where 
he  wandered  for  some  time  longer,  oppressed  by  hunger 
and  cold,  and  perple.xed  with  uncertainty  whither  he  should 
go. 

One  dism.al,  d.ark,  and  wet  night,  he  could  neither  find 
shelter  nor  ascertain  where  he  was,  nor  what  course  he 
should  pursue ;  but  after  some  time  perceiving  a  light  a 
long  distance  oil',  he  attempted  to  proceed  towards  it. 
With  some  difficulty  he  discovered  a  track,  but  so  narrow 
and  uneven,  that  he  was  forced  to  put  one  foot  before  the 
other  in  the  most  cautious  manner.  With  much  labor  ho 
reached  the  ])lace  from  which  he  had  seen  the  light :  it  was 
a  miserable  cottage.  He  knocked  and  called  until  some 
one  looked  out,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what 
brought  him  there.  Bower  replied  that  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  lost  his  way. 

“  Way  I  ”  cried  the  man  ;  “  there  is  no  way  to  losel  ” 

“  Why,  where  am  I  ?  ” 

“  In  the  Canton  of  Bern.” 

“  In  the  Canton  of  Bern  '?  Thank  God  1  ”  exijaimed 
Bower,  enraptured. 

“  How  came  you  here?  ”  said  the  man. 

Bower  begged  that  he  would  come  down  and  open  the 
door,  and  he  would  then  satisfy  him.  He  did  so.  Bower 
then  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  anything  of  a  person  who 
had  lately  escaped  from  the  imjuisition.  “  Aye  1  heard  of 
him,  we  have  all  heard  of  him  1  after  sending  off  so  many 
expresses,  and  so  much  noise  .about  him  1  Heaven  grant 
that  he  m.ay  Ite  s.afe,  and  keep  out  of  their  hands  1  ” 
Bower  said  that  he  was  the  very  person.  The  peasant,  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  him, 
and  ran  to  call  bis  wife,  who  came  with  every  expression 
of  delight  in  her  face ;  and  making  one  of  her  best  courte¬ 
sies,  kissed  his  hand.  Her  husband  spoke  Italian,  but  she 
could  not  ;  and  Bower  not  understanding  Swiss,  she  was 
obliged  to  make  her  congratulations  in  pantomime,  or  by 
her  husband  as  her  interpreter.  Both  expressed  much 
concern  that  they  had  no  better  accommodation  for  him  : 
“  If  they  had  had  a  bed  for  them.selves,  he  shouhl  have 
had  it ;  but  he  should  have  some  clean  straw  and  what 
covering  they  possessed.” 

The  good  man  hastened  to  get  off  Bower’s  wet  clothes, 
and  wrap  something  about  him  till  they  were  dry ;  the 
wife  busied  herself  in  getting  reaily  what  victuals  they  had, 
which  they  regretted  were  no  better  than  a  little  sour- 
kraut  and  some  new-laid  eggs.  Three  of  these  were 
served  up  with  the  kraut,  and  he  made  a  comfortable  meal ; 
after  which  he  enjoyed  what  might  projasrly  be  called  re¬ 
pose,  for  it  was  quiet  and  secure. 

As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  the  honest  Swiss  and 
his  wife  came  to  know  how  he  had  rested.  The  good  dame 
was  dre-sed  in  her  holiday  clothes.  After  breakfast,  the  hus¬ 
band  set  out  with  him  to  direct  him  on  the  road  to  Bern, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance,  but  first  insisted  on  return¬ 
ing  with  him  a  little  way,  to  show  him  the  road  h'e  had  taken 
on  the  previous  night.  He  now  became  aware  of  another 
great  danger  which  he  had  escaped.  He  saw  that  he  and  his 
horse  had  passed  a  fearful  precipice,  where  the  breadth  of 
the  path  would  scarcely  admit  a  horse,  the  sight  of  which 
made  him  shudder.  His  host  went  with  him  for  several 
miles  along  the  road  to  Bern,  and  then  left  him  with  a 
thousand  good  wishes. 
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At  Bern,  Bower  inquired  for  the  minister,  to  whom  he 
made  himself  known,  and  received  from  him  as  hearty  a 
welcome  as  from  the  Swiss,  with  the  addition  of  a  more 
elegant  entertainment.  He  was  advised  to  go  forward  the 
next  morning  to  Basel ;  for,  though  protected  from  open 
violence,  he  was  unsafe  from  secret  treachery.  From 
Basel  a  boat  sailed  at  stated  times  to  Holland,  and  was 
usually  crowded  with  desperate  characters,  fugitives  from 
their  respective  countries  for  all  manner  of  crimes  and 
offences.  This  conveyance  seemed  to  afford  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious  mode  of  getting  to  England.  Bower  was  received 
kindly  by  the  minister  at  Basel,  to  whom  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  friend  at  Bern.  During  the  two  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  sailing  of  the  boat  for  Holland,  Bower  kept 
close  quarters,  and  equipped  himself  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  company  witn  which  he  was  about  to  associate, 
putting  his  proper  clothes  into  his  portmanteau,  of  which, 
as  he  was  instructed  to  be  particularly  careful,  he  made 
his  seat  by  day,  and  his  pillow  by  night.  Being  obliged 
to  leave  his  horse,  which  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  hard¬ 
ships  it  had  shared  with  him,  he  was  determined  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  master,  and  presented  it  to  the 
friendly  minister,  who  promised  that  it  should  be  ridden  by 
no  one  but  himself;  and  that,  when  it  became  old  or 
infirm,  it  should  be  comfortably  maintained. 

Disgu..ting  as  he  found  the  company  on  board,  he  was 
compiled  to  regret  the  necessity  of  leaving  it,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  vessel  having  sprung  a  leak,  which  obliged 
tne  master  to  put  in  at  Strasburg  for  repairs,  which  might 
detain  him  a  fortnight.  To  stay  there  was  impossible. 
Bower,  therefore,  took  off  his  shabby  dress,  in  which  he 
was  disguised,  at  the  first  inn  he  saw,  and  concealing  it 
beneath  the  bed,  stole  out  with  his  portmanteau  to  a  tavern,  ^ 
firom  which  he  sent  out  to  engage  a  place  in  the  stage  to  i 
Calais.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  his  journey,  he 
heard  nothing  concerning  himself,  which  induced  him  to 
hope  that  the  news  of  his  escape  had  not  reached  France ; 
but  he  was  soon  undeceived.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
stages  everybody  was  full  of  it.  When  he  came  to  the  inn 
at  Calais,  tne  first  persons  he  saw  were  two  Jesuits,  with 
the  badge  of  the  inquisition  —  a  red  cross  —  upon  them, 
in  a  room  with  several  other  officials,  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  high-roads,  and  to  ^prebend  any  criminal 
who  was  making  his  escape.  This  was  an  unpleasant 
prospect,  and  Bower  immediately  hastened  to  the  water¬ 
side  to  ask  when  the  next  boat  sailed  for  England.  He 
was  told,  not  till  the  Monday  following  ;  it  was  then  Fri¬ 
day.  He  turned  to  a  waterman,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  carry  him  across  in  an  open  boat,  offering  a  liberal 
reward ;  but  the  man,  and  others  to  whom  the  same  re¬ 
quest  was  made,  declined.  He  soon  became  aware  that  he 
bad  made  a  false  step,  as  every  one  about  began  to  take 
notice  of  him,  feeling  sure  that  he  was  a  person  of  great 
consequence,  bearing  most  important  dispatches,  or  else  a 
criminal  eager  to  elude  justice.  When  he  reached  the  inn, 
finding  the  room  where  the  Jesuits  had  been  unoccupied, 
he  inquired  of  the  woman  who  kept  the  house  what  had 
become  of  the  good  company  he  had  left  there. 

“  Oh,  sir  I  ”  said  she,  “  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  but  they 
are  up-stairs  searching  your  portmanteau.” 

MTiat  course  to  pursue,  he  could  not  determine.  By 
water,  he  knew  he  could  not  escape ;  and  in  order  to  get 
through  the  gates,  he  must  pass  the  guards,  who,  most 
probably,  were  prepared  to  intercept  him.  If  it  were  prac¬ 
ticable  to  secrete  himself  till  it  was  dark,  and  attempt  to 
scale  the  walls,  he  was  unacquainted  with  their  height ; 
and  if  detected,  he  was  ruined.  The  dangers  he  had  sur¬ 
mounted  now  aggravated  the  terror  of  his  situation.  After 
weathering  the  storm  so  long,  to  perish  within  sight  of  the 
desired  haven  was  a  distracting  thought.  Whilst  engaged 
in  these  sad  reflections,  he  heard  some  company'laughing  and 
talking  very  loudly,  and  listening  at  the  door,  he  found 
them  to  be  speaking  English.  He  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  recognizing  Lord  Baltimore,  whom  he  had  seen  at 
Rome,  desired  the  favor  of  a  word  with  him  in  private.  The 
surprise  occasioned  by  his  sudden  appearance,  with  one 
pistol  cocked  in  his  hand  and  another  in  his  sleeve,  was 


I  increased  by  Mr.  Bower’s  request,  accompanied  by  his  de¬ 
termined  air.  Lord  Baltimore  desired  him  to  lay  down 
'  his  pistols,  which  he  did,  begging  pardon  for  not  having 
;  done  so  before.  On  being  informed  whom  he  was.  Lord 
[  Baltimore  proposed  to  the.  company  that  they  should  rise 
up.  and  taking  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  try  to  cover  him 
I  till  they  could  get  to  his  Lordiship’s  boat.  The  scheme 
i  succeeded:  the  boat  was  near ;  they  got  to  it  unobserved. 

I  aud  rowed  about  two  miles  to  where  the  yacht  lay,  in 
j  which  they  had  come  for  an  excursion.  The  wind  beincr 
I  fair,  they  soon  reached  Dover,  where  he  was  safely  landed' 
I  on  the  llth  July,  1732. 

!  A  long  time  afterwards,  being  with  the  same  Lord  Bal. 

I  timore  at  Greenwich,  a  message  came  to  him  that  tome 
gentlemen  wished  to  speak  with  him  at  a  house  close  by 
j  the  water-side,  where  was  a  passage  to  the  river  irom  a 
!  summer-house  in  the  garden.  Lord  Baltimore  asked  who 
I  could  want  him,  and  recommended  Bower  not  to  go.  But 
i  he,  not  wishing  to  be  thought  afraid,  determined  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  matter.  Two  armed  servants,  however,  attended 
i  him ;  but  when  he  and  bis  guard  reached  the  house,  no 
I  one  there  would  own  to  having  sent  for  him. 

I  The  hero  of  the  above  story  afterwards  procured  an  ap- 
I  pointment  as  keeper  of  Queen  Caroline’s  library,  and  died 
j  in  1 766,  aged  eighty. 


CLUBS  AND  CO-OPERA'ITON. 

“  You  ought  to  l)elong  to  us,  old  man,”  said  Honeydew, 
as  we  at  last  came  to  coffee  and  curaejoa.  after  a  long  but 
delightfully  discriminated  dinner,  which  I  am  bound  to  say 
was  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  from  the  eggs  to  the  ap¬ 
ples  —  that  is  to  say,  from  the  oysters  to  the  ice-pudding. 

I  was  dining  tdte-4-tete  with  Honeydew  at  his  new  club, 
the  Acropolis.  It  was  a  new  club  necessarily  to  him  and 
some  six  hundred  members ;  for  it  had  been  established 
only  a  few  months,  and  had  not  passed  the  period  —  com¬ 
mon  to  all  such  institutions  in  their  infancy  —  when  their 
merits  form  a  prominent  subject  of  conversation  among 
those  frequenting  them.  It  was  with  pardonable  pride  in 
the  resources  of  the  Acropolis,  doubtless,  that  Honeydew 
had  made  a  point  of  developing  them  unusually  upon  this 
occasion,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  wines  were  well 
worthy  of  the  viands.  The  sherry  was  a  little  too  dry  for 
me,  so  was  the  champagne ;  but  men  will  have  them  so  in 
these  days,  and  both  were  admirable  wines.  The  hock  and 
the  claret  could  not  be  made  to  err  in  this  respect,  and 
were  beyond  all  praise.  I  could  see  that  Honeydew  was 
pleased  with  my  approval  of  them,  marked  in  the  most 
practical  manner,  and  it  was  when  the  coffee  and  cura^oa 
succeeded,  that  he  revealed  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  by 
saying :  — 

“You  ought  to  belong  to  us,  old  man;”  adding,  “let 
me  put  you  up.” 

i  I  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  proffered  honor,  but 
elected  to  reserve  my  decision;  intimating  that  I  was 
already  a  member  of  several  clubs  to  which  I  never  went, 
and  that  I  should  like  to  be  off  with  one  or  two  old  loves 
before  being  on  with  a  new  one. 

There  was  a  little  hesitation  as  to  whether  we  should  go 
and  hear  “  the  best  thing  in  Opera  Bouffe  that  had  been 
out  for  a  long  time,”  or  ascend  to  the  region  above,  where 
weeds  and  flowers  do  not  promiscuous  shoot,  as  the  weeds 
have  it  to  themselves.  Agreeably  charged  with  wine  as  we 
were,  we  found  ourselves  more  disposed  to  talk  than  to 
listen  (degenerate  are  play-goers  in  these  days !)  and 
after  some  gentle  dalliance,  on  the  question  being  formally 
put,  the  weeds  had  it 

^  I  mounted  the  velvet  pile  of  the  palatial  staircase  to 
the  apartment  indicated,  while  Honeydew  transacted  pe- 
cuniaiT  business  at  a  high  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
'This,  I  may  here  remark,  is  an  ungraceful  necessity  when 
a  man  has  guests,  and  one  which  should  be  avoided.  In 
some  clubs  it  is  usual  to  postpone  the  settlement  when  hos¬ 
pitality  is  being  dispensed,  though  in  contravention  of  the 
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rules.  To  be  sure  Tom  Ransack  —  who  has  since  gone  to 
the  dogs  —  used  to  abuse  the  privilege  considerably.  His 
nornial  condition  was  to  be  without  money ;  and  you 
always  knew  when  he  was  particularly  impecunious  by  sce- 
inc*  him  entertaining  a  tableful  of  friends  at  the  Junior 
Sybarite  —  had  he  dined  alone  he  would  have  had  no  ex-  ' 
cuse  for  not  paying  his  bill.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to 
observe  what  stringent  restrictions  seem  required  to  keep  a 
society  of  gentlemen  of  unblemished  honor  in  order.  To 
look  at  the  ordinary  rules  of  a  club  you  would  suppose  the 
members  capable  of  committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  I 

The  smoking-room  of  the  Acropolis  differs  advan¬ 
tageously  from  many  smoking-rooms  I  know  by  being  less 
severe  in  style.  Its  velvet  couches  and  mirrors,  and  orna-  ’ 
mental  aspect  generally,  relieve  you  from  the  too  common  I 
impression  produced  by  these  places,  that  they  are  peni-  | 
tentiaries  where  you  are  sent  to  indulge  habits  unfitting 
you  for  respectable  society.  I  took  my  seat  upon  a  vacant 
couch  beside  its  attendant  table  —  a  comfortable  article  of 
furniture,  by  the  way,  which  did  not  look  as  if  it  would 
overturn  at  your  slightest  movement  —  and  was  joined  in 
two  or  three  ^  minutes  by  Honey  dew.  As  he  entered  the 
room  his  eye  seemed  to  catch  some  object  in  my  rear,  and  | 
he  shied,  just  like  a  horse,  turning  three  quarters  right¬ 
about,  as  if  preparing  for  a  retreat.  He  did  leave  the 
room,  indeed,  but  in  a  careless  manner,  giving  me  a  look 
which  I  understood. 

“  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?  ”  I  asked,  when  I  joined 
him  on  the  landing  outside. 

“  It’s  that  awful  bore,  Buzwell,”  said  Honeydew.  “  You 
actually  placed  yourself  at  the  table  next  him  —  within  the 
shortest  range  of  his  batteries,  where  every  shot  would  have 
told.  We  Hiould  scarcely  have  escaped  alive.  But  you 
knew  no  better  —  come  this  way',  old  man.” 

And  Honeydew  marshalled  me  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  apartment,  placing  the  longest  possible  distance  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  enemy,  from  whom  we  were  sheltered, 
too,  by  several  groups  of  guests.  While  our  seltzers  were 
coming,  my  friend  explained  to  me  the  monster’s  pe¬ 
culiarities. 

“  He  has  as  a  rule  only  three  subjects  of  conversation,  — 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoking,  —  and  these  he  takes  up 
regularly,  one' after  the  other,  uniting  them  in  one  dis¬ 
course.  He  has  always  had  a  grievance  that  he  cannot 
obtain  his  pet  pleasures  to  perfection  at  reasonable  rates ; 
and,  lately,  he  has  discovered  what  he  considers  the  weak 
points  of  club  management,  and  will  occupy  the  whole 
evening  in  proving  to  you  that  every  committee  in  London 
ought  to  be  hanged.” 

As  he  spoke  1  saw  an  expression  of  horror  come  over  the 
face  of  Honeydew,  and  was  not  long  in  understanding  its 
cause.  'Turning,  I  beheld  a  portly  gentleman,  sli^tly 
bald  as  to  the  head,  the  hair  on  his  face  cut  with  military- 
precision,  bearing  an  aspect  generally  of  softened  ferocity, 
and  looking  as  much  like  a  major  of  the  old  school  as  a 
man  can  look.  It  was,  indeed,  the  dreaded  Major  Buz-  1 
well,  and  —  horrible  portent  —  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  I 
coflee-cup  1 

It  was  all  up.  He  had  carried  our  garrison  by  a  coup  de 
main,  and  surrender  was  inevitable.  Seating  himself  at 
our  table  he  began  to  talk  —  I  need  scarcely  say  upon 
what  subject. 

After  “  compliments  ”  —  occasioned  by  his  introduction 
to  a  stranger  —  he  proceeded  to  hold  forth  without  cere¬ 
mony,  addressing  us  both  indiscriminately,  something  in 
the  following  fashion  :  — 

“  I’ve  told  you  before,  and  I  tell  you  again,  that  it’s  all 
nonsense  to  talk  about  the  comfort  and  economy  of  clubs, 
as  at  present  managed.  There  is  not  a  club  in  London  ' 
where  you  can  get  a  decent  cutlet  and  pint  of  wine  with-  ' 
out  paying  for  it  more  than  you  would  be  charged  in  any  ; 
restaurant.  And  in  the  restaurant,  remember,  when  you 
pay  for  your  cutlet,  you  are  paying  rent  and  taxes,  up¬ 
holsterer’s  bills,  gas  bills,  servants’  wages,  landlord’s 
profits,  and  for  everything  necessary  lor  the  enjoyment  of 
your  cutlet  and  wine  in  peace  and  quietness.  At  a  club 
all  these  accessories  are  supposed  to  be  covered  by  your 


entrance  lee  and  annual  subscription,  and  you  are  told  that 
you  get  your  eating  and  drinking  at  cost  price.  Cost  price  1 
A  pretty  price  it  costs  the  members  1  Yes,  —  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  —  you  can  at  least  get  lunch  here  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  I  know  you  can,  and  men  can  make  it 
their  dinner  if  they  like  to  dine  on  cold  meat  before  four 
o’clock.  But  if  there  was  not  an  awful  waste  of  cold  meat 
—  as  of  everything  else  —  this  could  not  be  done,  and  what 
members  save  one  way,  they  lose  in  another.  Waste  —  I 
should  think  there  was  waste,  and  well  there  may  be.  A 
set  of  men  who  may  be  good  enough  at  bawling  to  a  bat¬ 
talion  with  the  help  of  an  adjutant,  or  dabbling  in  stocks 
or  politics,  but  who  know  nothing  of  household  manage¬ 
ment,  are  set  to  work  to  control  a  secretary,  and  a  steward, 
and  a  host  of  cooks  and  waiters,  and  to  take  care  not  only 
that  we  have  everything  at  proper  market  rates,  but  that 
we  make  the  best  use  of  everything  when  we  get  it.  Of 
wine  they  do  know  something  as  a  rule  ;  but  the  wine  mer¬ 
chants  can  get  the  better  of  them  for  all  that.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  the  hock  1  had  down-stairs  at  dinner, 
is  the  same  wine  as  the  sample  tasted  by  the  committee, 
which  they  (bund  so  good  as  to  be  actually  cheap  at  the 
price  ’/  Of  course  not,  and  it’s  the  same  with  half  the  wine 
laid  down.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  any  of  our  committee 
are  in  league  with  the  wine  merchants,  but  such  things 
have  been  heard  of,  and  I  could  tell  you  some  pretty  stories 
of  the  kind,  only  of  course  you  know  fhem  as  well  as  I  Jo. 
I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  most  new  clubs  are  set  up  by 
wine  merchants,  just  as  public-houses  are  set  up  by  brewers ; 
and  in  that  case,  having  the  custom  secure,  they  can  mix 
their  wines  if  they  please.  When  remonstrances  are  made, 
things  are  improved  for  the  time,  and  members  who  know 
exactly  what  to  order  may  get  well  supplied.  But  the  in- 
ex|)erienced  men  get  let  in  considerably. 

*•  It  is  well,  you  say,  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  mer¬ 
chant.  Well,  take  a  club  where  the  cellar  is  supplied  by 
three  or  four.  A  man  who  only  occasionally  uses  the  club 
gives  a  dinner  to  a  few  friends.  He  knows  no  more  of 
wine,  we  will  suppose,  than  three  fourths  of  the  men  who 
pretend  to  know  everything.  In  particular  he  knows  noth¬ 
in!;  of  the  carte,  so  he  asks  the  waiter  what  he  recommends. 
The  waiter  has  always  a  favorite  wine  merchant,  and  of 
course  his  wines  are  those  recommended.  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  the  waiter  has  not  a  good  and  substantial  rea¬ 
son  for  his  preference  ?  But  that’s  only  of  a  piece  with 
the  entire  system  'i  There  is  not  a  tradesman  employed 
who  does  not  pay  for  the  custom  he  obtains,  and  this  pay¬ 
ment  is  necessarily  added  to  the  price  of  the  articles  he 
supplies.  A  committee  will  of  course  find  out  this  sort  of 
thing  now  and  then,  and  somebody  gets  dismissed ;  but 
the  sort  of  thing  goes  on  for  all  that.  If  a  secretary  com¬ 
plains  of  a  steward  for  practices  of  the  kind  he  very  likely 
gets  no  thanks.  The  steward  has  his  answer,  and  the  sec¬ 
retary  is  probably  placed  in  an  invidious  position  as  to  his 
motives  in  seeking  the  dismissal  of  an  apparently  faithful 
servant.  Sometimes  a  secretary  or  manager  will  ask  a 
tradesman  —  say  a  butcher  —  for  discount  for  ready  money. 
1  know  the  answer  returned  in  more  than  one  case,  a  de¬ 
risive  reply  that  nobody  gives  discount  to  clubs,  that  no 
tradesmen  can  be  found  to  do  it.  One  man  I  know  made 
a  facetious  proposal  to  allow  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  as  if 
that  was  of  any  use  I  And  one  went  so  far  as  to  concede 
ten  per  cent. ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  ten  per  cent,  was 
added  to  the  bills  before  being  taken  off,  and  who  was  the 
gainer  by  that  ?  The  very  men,  too,  who  are  most  firm  in 
refusing  fair  discount  are  the  most  liberal  in  their  per¬ 
centages  and  tips  in  an  underhand  way,  for  it  is  by  these 
means  that  they  secure  the  custom  of  the  house.  Other¬ 
wise,  they  know  very  well  that  the  first  opportunity  would 
be  taken  to  complain  of  them,  and  to  transfer  the  patron¬ 
age  elsewhere.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurs  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant  —  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  on  the  limited  liability  principle.  The  proprietor 
knows  his  own  interests  and  looks  after  them ;  and  I  know 
it  as  a  fact,  that  hotel  and  tavern-keepers  uniformly  refuse 
to  take  servants  who  have  been  in  clubs,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  demoralized,  and  unfit  for  an  establishment 
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that  has  to  be  worked  at  a  profit.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  j 
club  system  is  always  an  extravagant  one,  and  in  too  many 
instances  is  made  up  of  gross  jobbery.  j 

“  A  new  club,  as  often  as  not,  is  originally  evolved  from  l 
the  moral  consciousness  of  a  gentleman  about  town  who  has  | 
nothing  to  do  —  say  a  half-pay  officer  —  half-pay  officers  1 
without  private  fortunes  are  capable  of  anything.  He  finds  J 
a  solicitor  who  knows  somebody  who  has  a  site,  or,  it  may 
be,  a  house  ready  built.  An  architect  is  probably  required, 
and  he  is  sure  to  turn  up  punctually.  A  wine  merchant  is 
certain  not  be  far  off ;  and  an  upholsterer,  you  may  be  sure, 
is  faithfully  to  the  fore.  All  these  people  use  their  con¬ 
nection  to  get  a  nucleus  of  members  ;  you  may  be  sure  that  i 
they  all  get  something  more  than  their  professional  emolu-  | 
ments ;  and  the  club  commences  its  career  with  a  cheerful  : 
debt.  Entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  of  course  come  in  ; 
but  these  are  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Then  there 
is  a  whip  round  ;  then  a  hundred  or  two  of  rather  mixed 
members  are  taken  in  without  entrance  fee ;  then  there  is 
another  whip  ;  then  more  touting  for  additional  members, 
and  so  the  game  goes  on.  Sometimes  a  club  tides  over  its  , 
troubles  and  becomes  safely  established  ;  but  the  majority  j 
of  new  speculations  of  the  kind  go  to  the  wall  after  a  year  | 
or  two.  lliere  are  a  set  of  men  going  about  —  of  sufficient  1 
ostensible  position  to  bear  description  in  a  list  of  names  —  I 
who  belong,  I  really  believe,  to  every  new  club  that  starts,  i 

“  As  for  the  tips  to  servants,  of  course  they  are  added  to  ! 
the  price  of  the  articles  sold ;  but  that  is  not  the  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  them.  If  the  cook  is  in  the  pay  of  the  tradesmen, 
now  can  he  complain  if  he  is  furnished  with  coarse  meat, 
skinny  fowls,  or  inferior  fish  ?  He  has  to  take  what  he  can  | 
get,  and  his  masters  sufier. 

“  Of  course  all  this  kind  of  thing  makes  the  tariff  of 


E rices  to  members  much  higher  than  it  ought  to  be —  i 
igher,  as  I  have  said,  than  that  of  any  restaurant ;  but  will  { 
you  belieye  me  if  I  tell  you  that  all  the  dear  dinners  and  j 
lunches  we  haye  here  (I  suppose  here  because  I  know  it  is  ' 
so  elsewhere)  are  actually  supplied  at  a  loss  ?  Here  is  a  | 
statement  ”  — 

Honeydew  and  I  winced  when  Major  Buzwell  drew  a 
paper  from  his  pocket  —  bein"  talked  at  is  bad  enough,  but  ! 
neing  read  at  is  intolerable.  But  we  could  no  more  stop  ! 
him  than  the  Wedding  Guest  could  stop  the  Ancient  | 
Mariner.  ' 


“  Here  is  a  statement  which  I  haye  had  drawn  up  from  j 
trustworthy  sources,  concerning  the  expenditure  of  clubs. 
According  to  their  own  accounts,  twenty  clubs  at  the  West 
End  collectiyely  spend  upon  their  proyisions  and  beyerages  | 
no  less  than  a  Quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  which  is  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  ten  pounds  for  each  of  their  twenty-  , 
five  thousand  members.  Taking  a  tradesman’s  ordinar}-  i 
profit  to  be  five-and-twenty  per  cent.,  the  custom  of  these  i 
twenty  clubs  must  be  worth  two  pounds  ten  shillings  a 
member  a  year ;  and  this  sum  would  render  practicable  a  : 
reduction  of  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  the  present  rate  i 
of  annual  subscriptions.  There  is  now  shown  in  most  West 
End  clubs  an  average  deficiency  in  their  provision  accounts 
of  about  one  pound  per  member  per  annum.  It  is  usually 
said  that  this  is  caused  by  the  Cost  of  keeping  the  servants ; 
but  the  real  reason  is  bad  management,  for  .the  members 
are  charged  quite  enough  to  leave  a  good  margin  for  profit,  I 
and  there  are  clubs  in  which  a  gain  upon  this  account  is  I 
actuallv  made,  and  that  with  very  moderate  tariffs.  Yet  at 
some  West  End  clubs,  the  loss  upon  the  provision  account 
comes  to  nearly  two  thousand  a  year. 

“  This  is  what  I  say  then  —  let  there  be  a  better  and  i 
more  economical  system  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  j 
most  of  the  clubs  would  be  quite  as  well  off  as  they  are,  | 
with  half  their  present  rate  of  subscriptions ;  while  those  | 
who  owe  money  could  very  soon  pay  it  off.  Here  is  an 
instance.  A  club  I  happen  to  know  has  a  debt  of  eight  | 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  It  has  something  more  ' 
than  thirteen  hundred  members,  paying  a  subscription  of  j 
seven  guineas ;  and  its  loss  on  the  provision  account  is  I 
nearly  a  thousand  a  year.  I  have  calculated  that  by  a  j 
system  by  which  it  saved  the  tradesman’s  profit  upon  the  j 
provisions  supplied,  and  counting  these  at  the  rate  of  two  ! 


pounds  ten  a  member  a  year,  the  club  would  find  itself 
more  than  four  thousand  pounds  in  pocket,  and  be  able 
the  first  year  to  remit  half  of  its  rate  of  subscription,  or 
pay  off  half  its  debt. 

“I  have  spoken  as  yet  only  about  economies  in  the 
coffee-room  supplies ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  things,  such 
as  fuel,  chandlery,  stationery  —  most  things  in  fact~ 
which  might  be  made  to  figure  as  profit  instead  of  loss.  I 
have  included  these 'general  items  in  another  calculation 
which  I  have  made,  and  applied  it  to  the  case  of  a  club 
(which  I  could  name)  with  fifteen  hundred  members,  a 
subscription  of  from  eight  to  ten  guineas,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  debt,  and  a  loss  on  provisions  of  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  Its  expenditure  for  provisions  and  other 
supplies  amounts  to  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  Now  if  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  could  be 
saved  on  this  amount,  and  the  loss  on  provisions  be  pre¬ 
vented,  the  concern  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of  some 
six  thousand  a  year  —  a  sum  equal  to  one  half  of  its  sub¬ 
scriptions  or  one  fifth  of  its  debt. 

“  You  doubt  the  possibility  of  saving  the  five-and-twenty 
per  cent.  ?  Read  the  last  published  accounts  of  the  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association,  and  you  will  see  that,  after 
securing  for  its  eighteen  thousand  members  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  articles  purchased  amounting  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  there  still  remains  a  net  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  profit 
for  the  proprietors  —  that  is  to  say,  the  purchases  being 
four  hundred  and  si.xty  thousand,  the  sales  four  hundred 
•and  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred,  the  net  profits,  after 
paying  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  working  expenses,  are 
twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  a  year.  You  suppose, 
then,  that  I  wish  to  introduce  the  cooperative  system? 
Of  course  I  do.  It  is  introduced,  however,  already  —  a 
club  being  essentially  a  cooperative  body  —  and  my  object 
is  to  carry  out  the  principle  to  its  logical  extent.  It  is 
absurd  for  us,  say,  to  get  our  supplies  from  tradesmen  open 
to  all  the  world,  at  retail  prices  made  higher  by  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  our  own  servants.  What  is  to  prevent  us 
from  going  into  the  wholesale  market,  and  putting  all  the 
retailers’  profits  into  our  own  pockets  V  This  applies  to 
five  hundred  things  besides  provisions ;  but,  as  regards  the 
last,  I  admit  that  each  club  might  send  its  purveyor  down 
to  Billingsgate,  Leadenhall,  or  any  other  markets  they 
please,  without  any  special  organization.  But  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  They  would  very  likely  bid  against 
each  other  and  increase  the  cost  of  the  articles  purchased. 
Why,  then,  should  the  clubs  not  be  made  members  of  a 
cooperative  store  ?  No  existing  store  could  supply  them, 
even  if  it  would.  And  you  must  remember  that  they  have 
no  butcher’s  meat,  fish,  poultry,  game,  butter,  milk,  eggs, 
vegetables  —  all  of  which  a  club  requires  daily  in  large 
mian titles.  To  do  any  good  in  the  way  of  reform,  the  clubs 
should  combine  and  establish  a  great  cobjMjrative  store  of 
their  own.  They  are  nearly  all  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
and  might  have  their  supplies  close  at  hand;  and  one  pur¬ 
veyor  could  then  do  the  whole  business  on  a  monster  scale. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  stores  should  be  limited  to 
provisions  and  beverages.  If  the  principle  holds  good  for 
one  article,  it  holds  good  for  every  other.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  privilege  of  employing  the  stores 
should  be  limited  to  clubs  in  their  corporate  capacity. 
Every  member  might  enjoy  the  same  advantages  for  his 
personal  profit  and  convenience,  thus  increasing  the  custom 
and  the  wealth  of  the  association.  I  know  a  limited 
liability  hotel  that  was  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  adopting 
a  system  of  the  kind,  and  now  pays  a  large  dividend  to  its 
once  hopeless  shareholders.  But  I’ve  told  you  before,  and 
I  tell  you  again  —  the  fact  is,  we  are  fools  for  going  on  in 
the  way  we  are  going.” 

The  major  here  made  a  pause,  and  pulled  at  his  cigar 
ferociously,  by  way  of  vent  for  his  emotion.  IIoney<lew 
and  myself  had  by  this  time  been  talked  into  an  utter 
abnegation  of  will.  We  were  dull,  spiritless  beings;  lost 
to  pride,  ambition,  even  self-respect ;  abaseil  as  hereditary 
bondsmen  —  as  the  slave  who  has  lost  the  sap  of  manhood. 
Such  is  the  degeneracy  which  comes  over  the  noblest  minds 
under  the  enthralling  boredom  of  a  dominant  spirit  like 
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that  of  Major  Buzwell.  We  could  not  choose  but  hear ; 
and  from  a  healthy  power  of  discrimination  or  dissent  were 
reduced  to  such  abject  acquiescence  as  is  expressed  by 
“Yes,”  “Indeed,”  or  “  You  don’t  say  so.”  And  all  this 
time  we  might  have  been  hearing  “  the  best  thing  in  Opera 
Boofle  that  had  been  out  for  a  long  time,”  or  talking  any 
amount  of  congenial  buffoonery  between  ourselves. 

As  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  can  be  restored 
only  by  slow  degrees,  we  could  not  immediately  regain  our 
intellectual  force  when  Buzwell  make  a  pause ;  but  ({uail- 
ing  under  his  determined  glance,  listened  to  some  clench¬ 
ing  reflections. 

“  If  club-management  is  not  wrong,  I  say,  how  is  it  that 
taverns  can  sell  cheaper  than  clubs  and  make  a  profit, 
while  clubs  make  a  loss?  And  how  is  it  that  while  so 
many  hundreds  of  men  are  clubless  in  London,  many  of 
them  with  their  names  down  and  waiting  for  years  to  be 
put  up  at  existing  clubs,  nearly  every  new  club  formed  for 
their  accommodation  fails  for  want  of  funds?  The  fact  is, 
they  have  funds  amply  sufficient  for  their  purpose ;  but 
nothing,  except  enormous  capital,  can  stand  against  the 
waste  and  extravagance  which  —  I  told  you  before  and  I 
tell  you  again  —  has  grown  into  a  system,  sir,  a  system, 
which  it  is  nw  intention  to  put  down.” 

Whether  Buzwell  will  keep  his  word  or  not,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  if  not,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  trying.  He  pays 
no  homage  to  things  any  more  than  persons.  He  is  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  “  speak  disrespectf  ully  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  ”  on  small  provocation ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  was, 
a  short  time  ago,  very  severe  even  upon  such  an  august 
institution  as  the  Ctwe  of  Goo<l  Hope.  Speaking  of  the 
supercession  of  the  Cape  in  its  relation  to  India,  by  the 
Suez  Canal,  he  turned  fiercely  ujmn  a  meek  man  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  praise  its  climate,  and  said,  “  Sir,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  has  had  its  day  —  it  has  retired  into  that 
obscurity  from  which  it  ought  never  to  have  emergecl.” 

After  this  there  is  every  chance  that  such  an  institution 
as  the  system  of  club  management  will  not  be  safe  from  his 
attacks ;  and  I  must  say  for  Honeydew  and  myself —  and 
in  justice  to  the  major  —  that  as  we  two  walked  out  to¬ 
gether  into  the  free  air  of  St.  James’s  Street,  we  half  for¬ 
got  the  infliction  we  had  suflered,  recovered  our  intellectual 
vitality,  and  agreed  seriously  that  there  was  an  immense 
deal  of  truth  in  what  the  old  bore  had  said. 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  II. 

VII. 

Everything  was  confusion  at  Vale  Lodge.  Even  the 
quietest  wedding  creates  frantic  excitement  if  there  are 
only  a  couple  of  women  to  get  up  a  fuss  together.  Nelly 
Deane’s  wedding  was  to  be  a  very  quiet  one ;  but  all  the 
little  household  seemed  to  have  gone  mad  over  it.  Mrs. 
Foster  was  in  ecstasies,  and  even  Jane  and  Laura  seemed 
to  catch  the  general  fever,  and  joined  in  the  excitement. 
The  house  was  full  of  preparations  for  the  great  event. 
Portions  of  the  trousseau  were  scattered  about  in  all  the 
bedrooms.  A  dressmaker  from  Westfbrd  and  the  lady’s- 
maid  were  hard  at  work  from  morning  till  night,  and  par¬ 
cels  from  London  shops  came  down  by  every  train.  The 
most.  trnn<|uil  person  in  the  whole  house  was  the  bride- 
elect.  Nelly  felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream  —  as  if  she 
were  somebody  else,  and  not  herself.  John  was  to  come 
down  the  next  day,  and  she  rather  dreaded  his  coming; 
the  seemed  to  take  such  a  slight  interest  in  all  that  was 
going  on,  she  half  feared  he  would  find  out  how  little  she 
Mred  a1>out  it.  A  sort  of  apathy  had  settled  upon  her. 
Her  past  life  seemed  dim  and  distant,  her  present  life 
Mreal  and  shadowy. 

_  Mrs.^  Foster  pursued  her  all  day  with  cups  of  tea  and 
uijanctions  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

“  I  am  not  tired,  Mrs.  Foster.  I  have  done  nothing  to 
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I  tire  myself;  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  bring  me  the  tea,  but 
,  I  don’t  think  I  wanted  it,”  Nellv  would  say. 
j  “  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  pray  drink  it ;  it  will  do  you  good.” 

Tea  is  always  8up]K>sed  to  be  an  infinite  comfort  to 
young  ladies  on  the  point  of  being  married. 

About  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  one  of  the  servants 
gave  Nelly  a  little  note.  She  slipped  it  into  her  pocket 
without  looking  at  it,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  consultation 
with  the  dressmaker,  and  forgot  it.  But  by  and  by,  when 
up-stairs  in  her  room,  she  rememberedflt.  As  she  broke  the 
seal  she  turned  suddenly  faint  and  cold,  and  then  the 
I  blood  rushed  back  to  her  face,  and  the  room  seemed  to 
I  swim  round.  It  was  some  minutes  before  she  could  suffi¬ 
ciently  control  herself  to  be  able  to  read  what  was  written. 

I  This  is  what  she  read :  — 

I 

!  “For  God’s  sake,  Nelly,  come  and  say  good-by  to  me  I 
j  I  will  wait  all  the  afternoon  for  you  in  the  old  place  by  the 
i  stream.  I  must  see  you  again  before  you  go  from  me  for¬ 
ever.  Do  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  to  come.  If  you 
will  only  grant  me  this,  I  will  go  away  abroad  and  never 
cross  your  path  again  in  this  world  if  1  can  help  it.  It  is 
the  last  thing  I  will  ever  ask  of  you.  Come  to  me,  I  en¬ 
treat  you.  A.  T.” 

j  So  he  was  there  waiting  for  her  now  I  A  great  joy 
j  surged  up  in  her  heart  even  to  think  that  he  was  so  near, 
j  How  was  she  to  help  going  to  him  ?  and  vet  would  it  not 
I  be  a  dire  breach  of  her  troth  to  John  ?  'llien  there  came 
!  a  wild  longing  to  see  him  again.  She  bad  smothered  it 
I  away  safely  as  long  as  he  was  far  away  and  she  heard 
I  nothing  of  him.  But  now,  with  his  note  in  her  hand  and 
1  he  waiting  for  her  not  a  mile  oflF,  she  could  not  keep  it 
1  down  any  longer.  “  I.et  me  but  see  him  this  once,  and 
I  then  never  again  !  ”  she  cried  out  aloud.  And  one  ciues- 
I  tion  she  put  to  herself :  “  Am  I  strong  enough  to  see  nim, 
to  hear  his  reproaches,  his  entreaties,  and  yet  to  keep  true 
I  to  John  through  it  all  ?  ”  Yes,  she  thought  she  was.  She 
I  looked  out  of  window ;  it  was  nearly  four  o’clock ;  the 
short  winter  daylight  was  drawing  in  already,  an  evening 
wind  was  sighing  among  the  bare  tree-tops,  and  the  sky 
was  gray  and  lowering.  The  time  was  slipping  away.  If 
she  was  to  go  at  all,  she  must  go  at  once ;  it  was  the  last 
day  to  herself.  John  was  coming  on  the  morrow,  and  then 
it  would  be  too  late.  Nelly  hesitated  no  longer ;  she  put 
on  a  small  felt  hat,  and  wrapped  a  thick  plaid  shawl  round 
her  shoulders,  and  went  down-stairs.  In  the  hall  she  met 
i  Mrs.  Foster. 

!  “  Going  out,  my  love  ?  ”  she  asked. 

]  “  Yes ;  I  think  the  air  will  do  me  good  ;  I  am  going  for 

a  walk,”  said  Nelly,  getting  hot  and  feeling  terribly  guilty. 

1  “  Very  well,  dear;  you  look  flushed,  but  don’t  stay  out 

too  long,  it  is  so  damp  to-day.” 

I  Nelly  nodded  and  went  out.  She  walked  quietly  down 
i  the  drive  and  out  at  the  gate,  hut  once  out  in  the  road  a 
I  great  gladness  came  over  her  ;  she  forgot  everything  in  the 
j  world  but  Arthur,  and  that  she  was  going  to  see  him. 
j  “  My  love,  I  am  coming  to  you  I  ”  she  said  in  a  joyful  whis- 
I  per  ;  and  bending  her  head  down  and  her  slight  figure  for- 
'  ward  against  the  evening  wind  that  blew  in  her  face,  she 
1  sped  onwards  as  fast  as  her  swift  feet  could  bear  her, 
j  towards  the  old  trysting-place  in  the  wood. 

I  Very  much  about  the  same  time  on  that  January  after¬ 
noon  the  London  train  was  steaming  into  the  little  wayside 
station  three  miles  ofl',  and  John  Foster  got  out  on  to  the 
platform. 

“  Did  you  expect  the  carriage,  sir  ?  ”  asked  the  porter, 
touching  his  cap.  “  I  don’t  think  it  is  here,  sir.” 

“  No,  William ;  I  have  come  down  a  day  earlier  than  I 
intended.  I  shall  walk  home.  How  can  you  get  my 
portmanteau  over  to  Vale  Lodge?” 

“  There  will  be  a  cart  going,  sir,  with  some  packing- 
cases  in  an  hour’s  time ;  that  could  take  your  luggage,  if 
’  that  will  do,  sir.” 

“  Yes,  that  will  do  very  well ;  good  night,  William.” 

“  Good  night,  sir ;  and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  and  your  lady  off  next  week,  sir  I  ” 
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‘‘  Thanks  ;  I  have  no  doubt  you  will,*’  answered  John 
Foster,  as  he  started  oS  at  a  brisk  walk  in  the  direction  of 
Vale  Lodge. 

It  was  a  damp,  chilly  aflernoon ;  the  roads  were  wet 
and  muddy,  and  pools  of  water  lay  in  the  deep  ruts  —  not 
a  nice  atlernoon  for  a  country  walk  by  any  means.  But 
John  Foster  was  not  in.  a  mood  to  find  fault  with  the 
weather  or  with  anything  else  that  night.  He  was  a  very 
happy  man.  Everything  in  life  smiled  upon  him,  for’ 
would  not  Nelly  be  ms  wife  before  another  week  had  passed 
away  ?  He  walked  along  smiling  as  he  pictured  all  sorts 
of  charming  visions  to  himself :  Nelly  blushing  and  trem¬ 
bling  by  his  side,  all  in  her  bridal  white  ;  Nelly  tripping 
along  by  bis  side  across  the  sands  of  the  Cornish  coast ; 
Nelly  sitting  by  the  fireside  in  the  cosy  evenings  in  his 
London  home,  greeting  him  with  her  bright  eyes  when  he 
came  back  tired  from  his  day’s  work,  or  pouring  out  the 
steaming  tea  with  her  pretty  white  hands.  How  charming 
these  pictures  were  I  As  he  thought  them  over,  John 
Foster  fancied  each  more  delightful  than  the  other.  And 
she  would  be  so  pleased  to  see  him  to-night,  he  thought, 
one  day  sooner  than  she  expected  him.  He  could  fancy 
bow  her  face  would  brighten  with  pleasure  when  he  walked 
in.  And  then  he  fell  to  wondering  anxiously  whether  a 
certain  plain  gold  ring  he  had  brought  down  with  him 
would  properly  fit  her  slim  white  finger.  In  the  midst  of 
these  grave  reflections,  John  Foster  stumbled  into  a  puddle. 
“  How  shockingly  muddy  these  roads  are  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“  By  the  way,  there  is  a  short  cut  near  here  through 
Northley  Park  ;  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  by  it ;  it  will 
save  me  a  good  mile  of  this  muddy  road,  and  I  dare  say  I 
shall  not  be  prosecuted  for  trespassing.  Yes,  here  is  the 
gate.”  He  turned  into  the  park,  along  a  narrow  footpath 
that  led  for  some  distance  across  an  open  undulating 
greensward  dotted  with  fine  elms  ;  then,  with  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  left,  it  entered  the  deep  dark  woods  for  which 
Northley  Park  was  famous.  The  short  winter  aflernoon 
was  beginning  to  wane,  and  the  deep  shade  of  the  thick- 
tangled  trees  made  it  seem  darker  than  it  really  was.  John 
Foster  strode  along  rapidly  over  a  thick  carpet  of  brown 
rustling  leaves,  but  the  wind,  sighing  and  creaking  among 
the  naked  branches  above  bis  head,  drowned  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps.  After  he  had  gone  on  some  time  he  fancied 
he  heard  voices  in  front  of  him. 

“  Some  of  the  keepers,  I  suppose,”  muttered  John  to 
himself ;  “  1  dare  say  they  will  take  me  for  a  poacher.” 

As  he  drew  nearer  the  voices  died  away,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  he  heard  them  again  cjuite  close  to  him ;  and  this 
time  he  recognized  that  there  were  two,  a  man’s  and  a 
woman’s,  and  he  could  fancy  he  saw  some  figures  standing 
close  together  under  the  gray  shadow  of  the  trees.  Half 
a  dozen  more  steps  brought  him  within  hearing.  The  per¬ 
sons,  whoever  they  were,  had  been  speaking  low,  but  sud¬ 
denly  there  fell  upon  his  ear  a  voice  clear  and  sweet,  a 
voice  that  struck  into  his  heart  like  a  sharp  cutting  knife, 
a  voice  that  paralyzed  him  where  he  stood  into  an  awful 
deathlike  stillness,  for  it  was  the  voice  of  his  bride,  his 
Nelly.  In  a  moment  he  had  taken  it  all  in  ;  his  eyes,  get¬ 
ting  accustomed  to  the  gray  light,  or,  sharpened  possibly 
by  the  intensity  of  his  anguish,  saw  it  all  as  plainly  as  if  it 
had  been  the  clearest  daylight. 

Saw  her  slight  drooping  figure  —  saw  her  sweet  up¬ 
turned  face,  her  dewy  eyes,  uer  trembling  lips,  her  clasped 
hands,  and  saw —  great  Heaven,  with  what  unspeakable 
horror  1  —  Arthur  Temple  holding  her  close  upon  his 
heart. 

‘‘  Arthur,  Arthur !  ”  cried  that  voice  he  knew  so  well, 
but  with  a  ring  of  misery  in  it  he  had  never  heard  before ; 
“  Arthur,  do  not  make  it  harder  for  me  to  bear  !  ” 

And  the  man’s  voice,  hoarse  and  choked,  replied,  “  My 
darling,  my  dearest,  I  must  speak ;  it  is  mV  last  chance. 
How  can  I  let  you  go  from  me  like  this?  Have  I  not  told 
you  what  sorrow  you  are  laying  up  for  yourself?  Can  I 
bear  to  see  you  sacrificing  yourself  for  this  false,  this  mis¬ 
taken  idea  of'what  is  your  duty  —  of  what  you  blindly 
imagine  to  be  right  ?  ” 

“  It  w  right  —  I  know .  it  is.  Never  once  in  all  these  weeks 
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since  you  left  me  have  I  repented,  Arthur ;  never  once, 
Do  you  think  1  should  be  happy,  even  with  you,  if  I  were 
to  be  false  to  John  ?  I  have  done  wron",  I  know,  in  meet¬ 
ing  you  here  to-dav,  only  I  had  such  a  longing  to  see  you 
once  more  ;  but  when  I  do  not  see  you  I  leel  quite  strong 
and  able  to  bear  it;  and  when  you  are  away  from  me,  and 
a  little  time  has  passed,  and  you  go  back  to  the  pleasures 
and  duties  of  your  world,  you  too  will  forget  by  degrees  ”  — 

“  I  cannot  forget ;  I  do  not  wish  to  forget !  ”  he  inte^ 
rupted  passionately.  “  What  world  is  there  for  me  that 
does  not  contain  )  ou  —  what  world  where  you  are  not, 
where  your  voice  can  never  l)e  heard  and  your  smile  be 
never  seen  ?  Oh  my  darling  ”  —  and  there  was  a  deep 
sadness  in  his  low  pleading  voice  —  “my  darling,  is  life  so 
rich  in  happiness  that  we  can  atford  to  throw  love  away? 
You  have  your  late  and  mine  in  vour  hands ;  what  is  done 
to-night  can  never  be  undone.  'iThink,  Nelly,  never  again 
{  as  long  as  life  shall  last  can  you  and  1  meet  as  we  meet 
here  to-night ;  never  again  must  I  hold  you  in  my  arms  or 
kiss  your  sweet  face ;  never  again  through  all  the  lonf 
years  from  youth  to  age  —  think  how  slowly  they  will  wear 
away  —  years  that  would  be  all  too  swift  if  we  were  to¬ 
gether.  Do  you  think  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  it,  Nelly? 
Hall  we  not  better  I'ace  a  little  bad  repute  now  —  a  broken 
troth,  an  ugly  name  or  two  cast  at  us  for  a  light  offence  — 
lest  worse  befall  us  by  and  by  ?  My  darling,  have  you 
thought  of  all  this  ?  ” 

She  leant  her  face  upon  his  arm,  weeping  bitterly. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  a  moment  of  breathless 
suspense  to  the  lover  who  held  her  to  his  heart  — to  that 
other  lover  also  who  8too<l  apart,  leaning  pale  and  haggard 
against  the  tree  that  sheltered  him. 

Did  either  of  them  know  her  well,  I  wonder?  Did  they 
know  of  that  mixture  of  weakness  and  of  strength,  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  of  steadfastness,  that  made  up  in  Nelly  Deane  a 
woman  at  once  most  unflinchingly  true  and  most  infinitely 
lovable  ?  I  do  not  think  they  did ;  those  tears  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  both  to  be  but  a  sign  of  her  weakness— a 
token  that  she  was  yielding — what  were  those  tears  to 
her  ? 

She  wept  because  she  could  not  yield  —  because  she 
believed  every  word  he  said  to  be  true  —  because  she  partly 
foresaw  that  the  battle  would  have  to  be  fought  by  her  over 
and  over  again,  and  that  neither  now  nor  hereafter  could 
she  ever  give  in  to  him  or  lay  down  her  arms  before  the 
man  she  loved  above  all  men. 

“Nelly,  my  dearest,  speak  to  me.” 

“  How  can  I  speak  to  you,  Arthur,  except  to  break  your 
heart  ?  ”  she  answered,  lifting  up  her  tear-stained  face. 
“  I  cannot  do  wrong  that  right  may  come.  I  must  do  what 
is  right  at  all  risks.  You  cannot  think  how  good  John 
Foster  is  to  me  —  don’t  frown,  dear.  To  you  I  know  he  is 
only  a  fortunate  rival,  but  to  me  he  has  been  the  best  friend  1 
have  in  the  world.  He  was  so  good  to  me  when  my  daddy 
died ;  he  ofl'ered  me  a  home  with  his  people  and  his  own 
large  heart  to  love  me.  1  see  now  that  I  should  not  have 
taken  it,  because  I  did  not  love  him,  though  I  thought  1  did 
at  the  time,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  so  generous,  so  con¬ 
siderate,  so  kind  to  me.  What  should  I  think  of  myself  if 
I  were  to  do  such  a  base,  dastardly  action  as  to  betray  him 
now  at  the  last  minute,  when  he  is  only  just  reaching  the 
reward  for  all  his  gootlness  1  No,  Arthur,  I  cannot  do  this. 
You  and  I  must  part  to-night  forever.  Oh,  my  love,  do  you 
think  that  it  is  a  small  matter  to  me  that  I  must  give  you 
this  pain  ?  Do  you  think  that  anything  —  husband,  or  life 
itself —  can  ever  be  so  dear  to  me  as  you  are  ?  And  yet, 
not  even  for  you,  Arthur,  will  I  break  my  troth  with  John.” 

She  ceased,  and  Arthur  Temple  answered  not ;  he  only 
held  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  heart  in  the  hopelessness 
of  his  despair. 

They  felt,  those  two  men  who  heard  her,  that  here  indeed 
was  a  woman  to  be  trusted  unto  death,  to  be  loved  above 
life  itself. 

“  And  do  not  imagine,  Arthur,”  she  continued  after  a 
moment’s  silence,  “  that  because  I  give  up  my  love  I  shall 
have  nothing  left  me  to  live  for;  there  is  always  duty  left 
to  one,  and  I  am  not  sure,”  she  added,  looking  up  at  him 
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irilh  a  smile,  “  I  am  not  sure  that  my  duty  will  not  bring 
me  more  happiness  than  my  love  has  done.  I  do  not  at 
(dl  believe  that  love  is  the  best  part  of  life.” 

Arthur  Temple  had  ceased  to  urge  her.  He  felt  that 
nothing  he  could  say  now  would  move  her ;  he  only  held  her 
to  him  and  looked  down  into  her  face  with  an  eager  gaze,  as 
if  he  could  not  sufficiently  study  the  features  that  would 
soon  be  so  utterly  lost  to  him.  With  gentle  force  she  with¬ 
drew  herself  from  his  arms,  keeping  one  of  his  hands  in 
each  of  hers.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  to  him 
now  save  one  faltering,  trembling  word  :  — 

“Good-by,  Arthur.” 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  hands  she  held  one  after 
I  the  other,  slowly,  lingeringly,  with  a  touching  humility,  as 
if  to  pray  him  to  forgive  her  the  grief  she  had  brought  him, 
»nd  then  without  another  word,  without  another  look,  she 
tnrned  and  left  him. 

With  a  smothered  cry  he  sprang  forward  to  follow  her ; 
but  she  half  turned  and  beckoned  him  back  :  and  then  he 
struck  aside  suddenly  into  the  wood  in  the  opjMjsite  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  thick  trees  and  the  evening  shades  hid  them 
both  from  sight. 

!  But  down  on  the  damp.cold  ground,  with  his  face  among 
the  dead  and  rotting  beech-leaves,  with  the  evening  wind 
moaning  on  around  him  and  the  pitiless  trees  ever  clashing 
on  above,  lay  John  Foster,  fighting,  struggling  fiercely,  with 
the  acony  of  his  soul,  lest  it  should  gain  the  mastery  and  he 
should  die  of  it. 

VIII. 

She  did  not  love  him  !  With  her  own  lips  he  had  heard 
her  say  so.  She  had  never  loved  him  1  It  had  been  all 
a  delusion  from  the  very  beginning.  She  would  marry 
him  because  he  had  been  kind  to  her  and  she  was  grateful, 
but  not  because  she  loved  him. 

By  and  by  John  Foster  raised  himself,  stiff  and  cold, 
from  the  ground  where  he  had  cast  himself  in  the  first 
agony  of  the  blow,  and  sitting  down  on  the  stump  of  a  tree 
began  to  face  his  position  like  a  man.  What  was  he  to 
do? 

And  then  there  came  to  him  a  temptation  so  subtle,  so 
overpowering,  that  surely  it  must  have  been  a  suggestion 
of  the  evil  one. 

Why  should  he  do  anything  ?  Why  should  ho  not  let 
things  be  as  they  were  ?  Nelly  was  content  to  marry  him. 
Why  should  he  not  hold  his  tongue,  and  take  her  to  him¬ 
self,  and  trust  to  time  and  his  own  love  for  winning  her 
heart  to  himself  V  Nothing  need  be  said.  Nothing  would 
be  changed.  He  had  only  to  go  home  as  usual  and  let  the 
marriage  take  place.  If  she  were  willing  to  he  his  wife, 
was  his  to  be  the  hand  to  push  away  this  great  happiness  ? 
Could  he  wive  her  up  now  —  now  that  he  had  set  his  heart 
upon  her?  Good  God!  what  would  there  be  left  in  his 
desolate  life  without  her  ?  And  then  he  seemed  to  hear 
I  her  clear  sweet  voice  and  simple  earnest  words  again  :  — 

“There  is  always  duty  left  to  one.  I  do  not  at  all  be- 
I  lieve  that  love  is  the  best  part  of  life.” 

He  remembered  her  sorrow-laden  words.  Her  tears, 

.  her  face  of  misery,  and  a  deep-pitying  tenderness  came 
into  his  large  heart,  and  that  dire  temptation  spread  forth 
its  black  wings  and  fled  far  away,  never  more  to  return. 
For  the  love  of  a  man  who  has  attained  to  middle  life  is 
tenfold  more  unselfish  than  the  love  of  a  young  man.  If  it 
has  lost  somewhat  of  the  first  fire  and  fervor  of  youth, 
it  has  gained  infinitely  more  in  intensity  and  depth.  To 
John  Foster,  who  knew  that  the  desire  of  his  eyes  was 
taken  away  from  him  forever,  the  thought  of  his  own  sor¬ 
row  was  less  in  his  mind  than  the  thought  of  hers,  who 
was  even  now  weeping  with  the  despair  of  youth.  An  in¬ 
tense  pity,  a  longing  to  comfort  her,  filled  his  soul.  Even 
if  she  had  been  ready  to  sacrifice  him  to  herself  he  would 
have  loved  her  still ;  but  how  true,  how  noble  she  was  1 

“  Poor  little  child !  poor  darling  1  ”  he  said  softly  to 
himself.  He  felt  no  anger  towards  her,  but  only  an  in¬ 
tense  and  yearning  tenderness.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  he 
»»ked  himself  again.  And  clear  and  distinct  before  him 
eppeared  the  answer  to  his  question.  He  got  up  and 


began  to  walk  homewards ;  then,  suddenly  turning  aside, 
he  struck  into  a  path  till  Northley  House,  dimly  lit  up  at 
one  or  two  of  its  many  windows,  came  into  sight.  Then 
he  seemed  undecided,  and  turned  awav  from  it  only  to 
turn  back  to  it  again.  Once  more  he  faltered,  and  almost 
fled  ere  he  finally  reached  the  house  and  rang  the  bell 
with  an  unsteady  hand. 

“  A  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir,”  said  a  foot¬ 
man,  opening  the  door. 

“  I  can’t  see  any  one  to-night :  I  am  very  much  en¬ 
gaged,”  answered  Mr.  Temple,  without  looking  round. 

But  presently  the  man  came  in  agaia:  “  The  gentleman 
is  very  an.xious  to  see  you,  sir ;  he  says  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.” 

With  a  muttered  oath  Arthur  Temple  jumped  up. 
“  Show  him  in,  then,  an<l  be  quick  about  it,”  he  said  im¬ 
patiently  ;  “  one  never  can  be  let  alone  for  a  minute.” 

Some  one  came  in.  There  was  only  one  lamp  in  the 
large  dark  room.  Arthur  could  not  see  plainly  who  it 
was.  Tlie  stranger  came  up  to  the  table  with  his  Imt  still 
on  his  head.  The  light  fell  upon  him,  and  then  Arthur 
saw  that  his  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  that  it  was  John 
Foster.  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  minute 
in  silence,  only  the  table  with  the  lamp  between  them. 

“  What  ilo  you  come  here  for  V  ”  said  Arthur  Temple 
roughly.  The  sight  of  this  man  was  almost  too  much  for 
him  —  coming  here  in  his  wealth,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to 
pry  into  his  poverty.  “  What  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Temple,”  said  John 
Foster,  in  a  low,  measured  voice  —  “  to  speak  to  you  of 
Nelly  Deane.” 

“  VVhat  of  her  V  ”  said  Arthur  fiercely.  “  AVhat  have 
you  to  say  of  her  V  You  have  everything  and  I  have  noth¬ 
ing.  Can’t  you  let  me  alone  V  ” 

“  That  is  not  as  I  understand  our  respective  positions, 
Mr.  Temple,”  said  John  Foster  bitterly.  “  It  seems  to 
me  that  you,  who  have  her  heart,  are  rich,  whilst  I  ”  — 

“  What  makes  you  say  that  V  how  do  you  know  ?  ”  said 
Arthur,  turning  quickly  upon  him. 

“  I  have  been  an  involuntary  witness  of  your  late  part¬ 
ing  with  Miss  Deane  in  the  wood,”  said  John  quietly. 

Arthur  started. 

“  Mr.  Temple,  I  know  not  how,  or  when,  or  by  what  arts 
you  have  stolen  away  from  me  the  love  of  the  woman  who 
was  to  be  my  wife.  Whether  in  this  matter  you  have  been 
blameless,  or  most  wickedly  and  treacherously  guilty  ”  — 

“  As  God  is  my  witness  ”  —  interrupted  Arthur  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

“  Say  no  more.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear,  I  do  not  wish  to 
know.  If  you  are  innocent,  I  forgive  you ;  if  you  are  to 
blame,  I  will  not  be  your  judge.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  I  came  to  say.  What  concerns  me  is,  that 
Nelly  Deane  does  not  love  me,  and  that  she  does  love  you 
—  that  I  shall  not  marry  her,  and  that  you  must  ”  — 

“  Stop  1  ”  cried  Arthur  haughtily,  whilst  the  hot  blood 
rushed  to  his  face.  “  What  are  you  thinking  of?  Do  you 
suppose  Miss. Deane  is  to  be  bandied  about  between  us 
like  a  bale  of  goods  ?  What  has  her  loving  me  to  do  with 
it  ?  If  you  have  overheard  our  last  interview,  you  have 
heard  enough,  doubtless,  to  understand  that  she  has  de¬ 
liberately  chosen  to  marry  you,  and  to  reject  me.  Good 
God,  man,  cannot  you  be  satisfied  with  that?  ” 

‘‘  No,  Mr.  Temple,  I  can  not  be  satisfied,”  said  John 
Foster  gravely ;  and  then  he  came  round  the  table  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man’s  arm.  “  You  must  marry 
her.  Temple,”  he  said  again. 

“  I  will  not  accept  a  wife  against  her  will,  as  a  gift  from 
you,”  said  Arthur  hotly,  shaking  off  the  other’s  hand  from 
his  arm. 

“  Arthur  Temple,  cannot  you  forget  yourself  and  your 
pride  for  one  moment,  and  think  only  of  her  who  is  etjually 
dear  to  us  both  ?  ”  he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
spoke.  “  Do  you  suppose  it  is  for  your  advantage  or  your 
benefit  that  I  have  come  here  to-night?  As  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  I  would  rather  never  have  seen  your  face 
again ;  for  you  have  wrought  me  a  grievous  evil.  Do  not 
let  us  bandy  words  together.  What  you  and  I  have  to 
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think  of  between  us  is  the  happiness  of  the  child  in  whom  \ 
both  our  lives  are  bound  up.”  | 

Arthur  Temple  was  softened.  lie  sat  down,  and  shaded  | 
bis  face  with  his  hand.  { 

“Pardon  me,”  he  said  humbly;  “I  have  been  desper-  | 
ately  miserable.  I  hardly  knew  what  1  was  saving.  | 
Wliat  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  ”  i 

“  Nothing  but  to  make  her  a  good  husband  ;  to  love  her 
above  all  things,  and  guard  her  as  your  greatest  treasure.” 

“  You  need  not  tell  me  to  do  that.” 

“Uo  you  understand  clearly  that  although  my  dearest  , 
wish  up  till  this  evening  has  been  to  make  her  my  wife,  ' 
that  from  the  moment  1  heard  her  say  with  her  own  lips 
that  her  heart  did  not  belong  to  me,  I  lost  the  desire  to 
marry  herV  I  tell  you  now  wlmt  I  am  going  to  tell  her,  , 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  —  that  1  will  not — marry  a  woman  1 
who  does  not  love  me.” 

His  voice  was  so  quiet  and  grave  that  Arthur  Temple  | 
looked  up  at  him  with  amazement.  Was  this  man  made  ; 
of  flesh  and  blood,  he  wondered,  or  had  he  possibly  never  ' 
cared  for  her  ? 

“  Can  you  have  loved  her  indeed,  to  speak  of  giving  her 
up  so  quietly  V  ”  he  said.  i 

“I  —  can  I  have  loved,  do  you  ask ?  Good  heavens,  I 
wonder  whether  a  man  of  your  age  can  have  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  love  is  at  mine  1  It  is  just  because  of  my 
love  that  I  give  her  up.  Come  what  may,  my  darling 
must  be  made  happy.  What  does  it  matter  what  becomes 
of  me  V  ” 

“  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Foster,”  cried  Arthur. 

But  John  Foster  walked  away  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  came  back  again  before  he  answered. 

“  It  is  best  I  should  not  speak  too  much,  Mr.  Temple,  of 
how  much  I  love  the  woman  who  will  be,  I  hope,  your  wife. 
Besides,  I  did  not  come  here  to  speak  of  myself,  but  of  her. 
She  who  has  known  so  well  how  to  do  her  duty  by  me 
shall  not  find  that  I  too  cannot  do  what  is  right  by  her. 
What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was,  whether  you  have  any 
lady  relations  whom  you  could  send  Miss  l)eane  to  stay, 
with  for  awhile,  because  I  do  not  think  she  could  stay 
with  my  mother.  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  pleasant  for 
^er  when  —  after  —  the  engagement  to  me  is  broken  off. 
You  have  an  aunt,  I  believe  ?  ” 

“  Unfortunately  she  is  abroad ;  but  I  will  find  some 
one.” 

“  Another  thing,”  said  John  Foster,  hesitating  a  little; 

“  you  will  not  think  it  strange  of  me  to  ask  it ;  but  if  you 
could  let  a  little  while  elapse  before  —  before  —  your  mar¬ 
riage  ”  — 

“  I  understand,  Mr.  Foster.  Of  course  she  would  not 
wish,  I  know,  to  hurt  your  feelings  in  any  way.” 

“  No,  it  is  not  that.  I  am  not  thinking  of  myself ;  but, 
you  know,  the  world  is  so  ill-natured  and  uncharitable.  1 
should  not  like  things  to  be  said  of  her,  or  hard  words  to 
be  flung  at  her  fair  name,  as  they  might  be  if  it  was  too 
sudden.” 

“  IIow  unselfish  and  thoughtful  you  are !  ”  burst  from 
Arthur’s  lips  almost  involuntarily. 

“  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,”  said  John.  “  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  leave  you  now.”  He  moved  towards  the  door;  but 
when  he  reached  it  he  turned,  and  said  suddenly  in  a 
changed  voice,  “  Do  you  think  you  could  give  me  a  bed 
here.  Temple  V  1  —  I  — don’t  feel  as  if  I  could  go  to  Vale 
Lodge  to-night.  I  have  a  worse  task  than  this  before  me 
to-morrow,  and  I  am  very  tired.” 

His  voice  sounded  weak  and  broken.  Arthur  Temple 
flew  to  the  bell  with  a  flush  of  pleasure. 

“  Mv  dear  fellow,  of  course  I  will.  Here,  tell  Mrs. 
Church  to  get  a  bedroom  ready  for  Mr.  Foster,  and  he  will 
want  some  dinner  sent  up  to  his  room  at  once.” 

John  Foster  feebly  protested ;  but  Arthur  was  so  grate¬ 
ful  to  him  for  wishing  to  stay,  and  so  anxious  to  wait  upon 
him,  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  allow  himself  to  be  taken 
care  of ;  besides,  he  sorely  needed  rest  and  refreshment. 
And  so  this  strange,  eventful  day  came  to  an  end ;  and 
John  Foster  and  Arthur  Temple  rested  that  night  —  though 
neither  of  them  slept  —  under  the  same  roof. 


IX; 

A  harder  task  before  him  I 

Aye,  indeed.  Walking  slowly  down  from  Northlev 
House  to  Vale  Lodge  the  following  morning,  John  Foster 
said  to  himself  that  he  had  rather  face  exile  ami  death 
than  that  dark-eyed  girl  who  was  still  ready  to  be  his  wife. 
He  asked  himself  as  he  went  along  —  what  he  would  have 
died  rather  than  ask  of  Arthur  Temple  —  how  it  had  all 
come  about,  when  it  had  happened,  that  her  heart  had 
been  diverted  from  him  and  given  to  this  other  man. 

He  called  to  mind  all  the  incidents  of  his  aeipiaintanee 
with  her.  How  he  had  first  gone  down  into  Cornwall  to 
spend  a  fortnight’s  holiday  with  his  mother’s  cousin  and 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  not  then  seen  for  years;  hnw 
in  place  of  the  small,  dark-eyed  child  he  remembered  see¬ 
ing  years  ago,  there  met  him  in  the  doorway  this  tall,  beau¬ 
tiful  girl,  wiih  her  fearless,  simple  glance  ami  her  strange, 
outspoken  ways ;  how  he  had  begun  to  love  her  from  the 
very  first,  because  he  had  never  seen  any  one  like  her' 
and  how,  though  at  first  she  had  not  seemed  to  care  for 
him,  yet  at  the  la-t,  when  her  father’s  sudden  death  had 
crushed  her  young  heart  down  with  sorrow,  she  had  cluoff 
to  him  as  her  only  friend,  and  allowed  him  to  comfort  and 
soothe  her,  and  whisper  words  of  love  to  her. 

Clear  as  dayl'ght  John  F'oster  began  to  see  that  he  had 
made  a  fatal  mistake.  With  her  mind  all  bewildered  and 
I  scared  with  the  suddenness  of  her  loss,  with  her  heart  all 
I  bleeding  and  her  nerves  overstrung,  Melly  had  accepted 
his  love,  scarcely  understanding’what  it  was  that  he  ollered 
her,  and  at  a  time  when  she  was  incapable  of  judging  of 
her  own  fei  lings.  He  had  offered  her  a  home  and  aflec- 
tion,  and  the  poor  friendless  child,  not  knowing  where  to 
turn  for  either,  had  caught  at  the  offer  gladly  and  grate¬ 
fully. 

But  she  had  not  loved  him.  lie  had  been  in  some  way 
dimly  conscious  of  it  even  then ;  but  he  had  not  chosen  to 
see  it,  and  then  he  had  made  so  sure  of  winning  her  whole 
heart  to  himself  in  time. 

But  what  seemed  the  hardest  and  most  incomprehensible 
to  him  was  how  and  when  this  other  love  had  crc|)t  into 
her  heart,  just  when  he  hoped  that  she  was  learning  to 
love  himself. 

(To  be  continued.) 


1  CHUISTINE  NILSSON. 

SiXTKEN  years  ago  —  in  the  June  of  1857  —  a  fair  was 
being  held  at  Ljungby,  a  small  town  in  the  maritime  dis¬ 
trict  or  laen  of  Kalmar  in  Sweden.  Ljungby  lies  at  a  dis- 
I  tanec  of  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Stock- 
!  holm  and  immediately  to  the  north  of  Carlskrona.  A  fair 
1  there  is  in  many  respects  very  much  like  a  fair  anywhere 
'  among  country  towns  or  larger  villages.  Booths  are 
I  erected  upon  some  open  space  in  impromptu  lanes  of  can- 
1  vas  and  hoarding.  Flags  flutter,  cheap  ware,  toys,  cakes, 

I  gilt  gingerbre.ad,  dolls,  trinkets,  are  displayed  in  profusion. 

I  There  is  a  roar  of  voices,  interrupted  or  accentuated  every 
i  now  and  then  with  the  sound  of  laughter,  the  rattle  of 
I  drums,  the  chime  of  some  choral  sonn  from  a  <lrinking-tent, 

I  the  stentorian  voice  of  a  showman  vaunting  the  attractions 
I  of  bis  entertainment  and  announcing  that  the  pcrlot  inance 
I  is  about  to  begin.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  just  such  a  iiiciry 
I  Babel  as  this  that,  exactly  sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  Swedisn 
burgh  already  mentioneil,  a  little  girl,  prettily  bedizened, 

I  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  rather  slender  in  her  propr- 
tions,  hushed  the  crowd  into  silence  by  stepping  to  the 
front,  bearing  in  her  left  hand  a  violin  and  in  her  rijht  its 
bow.  She  was  not  yet  quite  fourteen.  She  was  of  the 
very  humblest  parentage.  Her  father  was  a  jkx  r  lab(<ring- 
man  of  Wexid.  But  the  child  thus  strangely  born  to  him 
as  though  she  had  been  some  fairy  changeling,  soon  enough 
turned  from  the  cygnet  to  the  swan  —  sooner  by  far  than 
the  Ugly  Duckling  familiar  to  us  all  in  the  beautiful 
apologue  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  When  other  little 
ones  would  have  begun  to  prattle,  she  began  singing, 
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though  with  an  artless  grace  that  said  just  as  plainly  as  the 
laureate,  — 

“  I  do  but  sing  beenuse  I  must, 

And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing." 

Charming  though  her  features,  from  her  earliest  girlhood 
the  could  not  have  insisted  with  the  saucy  maid  in  the 
hallad,  when  — 

“  ‘  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,’  she  said.” 

For  her  voice  was  that,  also,  (piite  as  much ;  and  her 
hri'dit  intelligence,  her  rare  intellectual  gifts,  her  genius, 
in  a  word,  far  more  than  her  dulcet  sinsing  and  iier  beau¬ 
tiful  countenance  both  put  together.  Here,  in  etl'eet,  w.as 
a  veritable  luxm  naturae.  Here  was  a  pearl  of  priceless 
value  and  of  lustrous  splendor,  found,  as  it  were,  in  an 
oyster-shell  in  a  dust-bin.  A  nettle  by  the  wayside  had 
blossomed  Ibr  once  an  asphodel.  Out  of  a  sparrow’s  nest 
h.ad  down  a  “  light-winged  dryad  of  the  trees.”  with  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  plumage  of  the  bird  of 
paradise.  The  horny-handed  l.aboring-nian’s  daughter  at 
Wexib  warbled  by  instinct  —  played  equally  well,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  fancy,  upon  wind  ami  stringed  instruments. 
Flute,  in  hand,  she  needed  no  hints  like  those  dropped 
from  the  lips  of  Hamlet  when  olfering  the  recorders  to 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  —  ‘‘Govern  these  ventages 
with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  mu>ic.”  With 
the  perforated  tube  at  her  lips,  she  was  from  the  very  out¬ 
set,  as  one  would  say,  a  born  flutist.  So,  also,  it  might 
have  been  said  in  her  regard,  directly  her  sensitive  nature 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  familiar  handling  of  the 
wiz.ard  bow  of  strained  horsehair,  with  which  the  violinist 
makes  his  (or  her)  weird  incantations.  She  fingered  the 
tit^htened  catgut  and  waved  her  unperious  wand  .almost 
from  the  first  with  a  subtle  mastery  over  many  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  that  wondrous  art  —  the  supreme  and  in  .«ome 
respects  unapproachable  art  of  the  violinist.  To  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  her  own  playing,  moreover,  on  the  strings 
of  the  instrument  nestled  under  her  chin,  she  would  sing 
—  as  she  did,  in  point  of  fact,  upon  the  memorable  .June 
day  here  referred  to  in  the  fair  at  Ljungby.  The  nobly- 
syllabled  words  and  their  running  accompaniment  re.sem- 
bling  the  duplex  effect  of  Paganini’s  playing  as  described 
by  Leigh  Hunt  where  the  latter  says, — 

“  Some  twofold  strain, 

Moving  before  him  in  sweet  going  yoke, 

Kode  like  an  Eastern  Conqueror  round  whose  state 
Some  light  Morisco  leaps  with  his  guitar.” 

That  day  in  the  rustic  fair  near  Kalmar  was,  in  truth, 
especially  tnetnorable  for  the  poor  Wexib  peasant’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  for  among  her  audience  was  a  Sivetlish  gentleman  of 
great  influence,  as  well  as  of  rare  sagacity,  the  discoverer  of 
this  flower  that  but  for  him  might  just  possibly  have 
been  — 

“  Born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  de.sert  air.” 

Honor  to  his  name — a  name  henceforth  scaled  in  the 
amber  of  Christine  Nilsson’s  fame,  as  that  of  Mr.  F.  (t. 
Tornerhjelm.  As  he  gazed  at  the  girlish  figtire,  as  he 
watched  her  graceful  movements  and  lisfenetl  to  her  evi¬ 
dently  untutored  performance,  he  was  filled  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  Here,  indeed,  in  the  person  of  this  unsophisticated 
child,  of  this  mere,  itinerant  musician,  was  one  who 
could  — 

“From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part 
And  snafeh  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.” 

Touched  by  her  voice,  her  beauty,  and  her  many  rare  and 
most  exceptional  gifts  both  as  a  vocalist  and  as  an  instru¬ 
mentalist,  he  resolved  upon  rescuing  her.  at  once,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  from  her  career  as  a  vagrant  performer.  To  this  end 
be  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  her 
educatmn.  He  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  prelty  child 
was  literally,  as  we  have  said,  the  ofl'spring  of  a  poor 


working-man  of  Wexib,  a  man  in  the  very  humblest- cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Christine  Nilsson  had  been  born  not  far  from  that  inland 
city  of  Sweden,  at  Wederslbf,  on  Thursd.ay,  the  3d 
^August,  1843.  She  had  shown  from  the  first  an  instinctive 
love  of,  or  rather  ))assion  for,  music.  As  we  have  said,  she 
h.ad  somehow  learnt  to  sing,  to  play  the  flute,  and  to  play 
the  violin.  Carrying  her  fiddle  with  her,  child  .as  she  was, 
she  was  already  earning  her  livelihood  by  going  from  fair 
to  fair,  by  attending  one  popular  out-door  entertainment 
after  another.  From  this  perilous  life  she  was,  now,  six¬ 
teen  years  ago,  ha[)pily  extricated,  in  the  midsummer  of 
1857,  by  her  benefactor.  Mr.  Torndrhjehn  had  her  at 
once  placed  at  school  in  ILilinstadr,  on  the  Kattegat. 
Thence,  he  had  her  removed  to  the  great  Swedish  capital 
of  Stockholm.  And  there  it  was  that  she  came  under  the 
instruction  of  Franz  Bcrwald.  Subsequently,  with  a  view 
more  especially  to  the  completion  of  her  musical  education, 
she  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  she  was  placed  in  turn  under 
the  tuition  of  M asset  and  Wurtel.  Strictly  speaking,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  French  capital  to  that  end,  Christine 
Nilsson,  in  the  early  part  of  18(50,  had  made  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  ojicratic  stage  at  Stockholm.  Her  real 
<lebut,  however,  in  its  full  value  and  significance,  the  oc- 
ctision  upon  which  she  actually  stepped  to  the  very  front  in 
the  glare  of  the  footlights  as  a  great  European  cantalrice,  was 
later  on  in  the  following  autumn.  This  was  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Saturday,  the  ‘27th  October,  1860,  when  the  new 
prima  donna  api)eared  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  as  Violetta 
in  Verdi’s  opera  of  “  La  Traviata.”  At  the  close  of  every 
solo  the  stage  w.as  a  parterre.  When  the  curtain  fell  at 
the  end  of  each  act  she  was  recalled  by  acclamation.  The 
finale  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  rarely 
aw.akened  among  the  ordinarily  captious  and  certainly  fas¬ 
tidious  Parisians.  The  triumph  achieved  by  the  debutante 
was  such  that,  upon  the  morrow  of  it,  she  was  pledged  to 
a  three  years’  engagement.  Her  instant  success  was  more 
than  confirmed  by  her  subsequent  impersonation  of  Ophelia 
to  M.  Faure’s  Hamlet  in  Ch.arles  Louis  Ambroise  Thomas’ 
masterpiece.  The  lovelorn  and  distraught  heroine  of  the 
Danish  tragedy  as  impersonated  by  her  took  those  ordina¬ 
rily  the  most  phlegmatic  fairly  by  storm.  Nilsson  was  ac¬ 
cepted  with  one  acclamation  by  the  Paris  opera-giTcrs  as 
an  object  of  almost  unmeasured  admiration.  It  was  not 
until  the  season  of  1867  that  London  was  allowed  to  judge 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  new  soprano  —  this  later,  and,  as 
some  s.aid,  greater,  Swedish  Nightingale.  Her  ap¬ 
pearance  in  London  was  only  delayed  until  then  by  reason 
of  her  engagements.  Once  heard  at  her  Majesty’s,  her 
victory  was  as  complete  as  that  gained  by  Julius  Cms.ar,  at 
Zela,  over  Pharnaces.  For  some  time  previously  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  thiit  great  lyrical  establishment  had  been  declin¬ 
ing.  It  was  revived  by  her  upon  the  instant  as  at  the 
stroke  of  an  eneliantress.  F^or  all  that,  as  it  even  now 
seems  to  us,  it  was  by  an  error  of  jmlgment  —  not  in  art, 
but  in  taste  —  that  she  made  her  debut  at  her  Majesty’s, 
as  she  had  done  seven  years  previously  in  the  Theatre 
Lyriejue  as  the  heroine  in  “  La  Traviata.”  By  an  o<ld  an¬ 
nouncement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mapleson,  the  opera  chosen 
for  her  first  appearance  at  the  great  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market  was  so  selected,  it  was  said.  “  by  desire.”  No 
wonder  an  intimation  so  entirely  out  of  place  was  pointed 
at  upon  the  instant  with  a  finger  of  derision.  Unwelcome 
though  the  character  naturally  was,  and  is,  and,  as  we  will 
hope,  always  must  be  among  any  refined  assemblage  of 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  it  was  impersonated  by 
Christine  Nilsson  with  such  consummate  modesty  and 
delicacy  throughout,  that  while,  as  a  work  of  art,  doing 
violence  in  that  way  to  anything  like  truth  to  nature,  it 
wielded  over  every  hearer  and  beholder  a  very  spell  of 
fascination.  As  a  rendering  of  the  part,  it  followed  the 
lead  rather  of  Madame  Bosio  than  of  Madame  Piceolomini. 
It  was  the  victim  e.xclusively,  and  not  the  bewitcher  as  well, 
who  was  represented.  The  fresh  and  youthful  voice,  with 
its  wonderful  range  or  compass  and  its  astonishing  flexi¬ 
bility,  did  the  rest  in  rousing  the  usually  impassive  audience 
into  an  out-burst  of  enthusiasm.  Every  one  present,  more- 
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over,  recognized  in  the  new-comer  Bomething  at  least  of 
the  nameless  charm  of  Byron’s  Zuleika  — 

“  The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 

The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face.” 

That  first  season  of  hers  in  London  had  not  far  advanced, 
when,  on  Saturday  the  15th  June,  1867,  the  Violetta  of 
yesterdj^  appeared  at  her  Majesty’s  as  the  Margaret  to 
Signor  Gardoni’s  Faust  in  Gounod’s  capo  (Popera.  When 
the  opening  scene  discovered  her,  with  her  fair  northern 
face  and  yellow  hair,  seated  at  the  spinning-wheel,  it  was 
like  seeing  revealed  to  us,  under  the  opaline  light  of  fairy¬ 
land,  the  very  Gretchen  of  Goethe,  the  Margaret  of 
Margarets.  Lifted  up  on  the  crest  of  (he  wave,  so  to  speak, 
the  new  prima  donna  found  herself  during  that  very  season  > 
not  only  the  Queen  of  the  Opera,  but  —  in  Mayfair,  in  ' 
Belgravia,  in  Tyburnia  —  floating  down  the  via  lactea  of 
fashion  among  the  creme  fie  la  creme.  And  it  was  with  a  , 
marvellous  grace  that  she  held  her  own,  perfectly  from  the  | 
outset,  in  private  society,  among  the  haughtiest  ladies,  by  * 
whom  she  found  herself  thus  suddenly  surrounded.  Per-  ; 
fectly  well  do  we  remember,  upon  the  morrow  of  one  of  j 
these  more  exclusive  gatherings,  being  told  by  one  of -the  | 
most  fastidious  ob.servers  of  his  generation,  that  he  had  ! 
taken  her  in  to  dinner  overnight,  that  there  were  three  j 
duchesses  present  there  at  table,  but  that  she  —  the  peas-  j 
ant’s  daughter  —  was  the  greatest  lady  of  them  all.  An  | 
interval  of  little  more  than  ten  years  only  had  elapsed  ; 
since,  as  a  vagrant  minstrel  of  thirteen,  she  had  been  sing-  ' 
ing  to  the  treble  of  her  own  violin  in  the  rustic  throng  and  | 
clamor  of  the  fair  at  Ljungby.  And  yet  here,  already  j 
was  the  world  at  her  feet,  and  that  too  underran  aspect  the  ! 
most  alluring  and  intoxicating.  Within  that  narrow  inter¬ 
val  of  time  her  powers  had  in  every  respect  developed 
Her  education  had  been  in  no  way  simply  professional. 
The  child  of  illiterate  parents,  she  had,  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  perfected  her  skill  as  an  accomplished  linguist. 
Beyond  her  own  native  Scandinavian  —  German,  French, 
English,  Italian  were  at  her  full  command  in  conversation. 
When,  in  the  following  season,  that  of  1868,  she  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  London  as  Lucia  —  through  her  bridal 
dress,  which  had  been  contrived  under  her  own  supervision 
by  Mr.  Worth,  the  then  autocratic  Mantalini  of  the  Paris¬ 
ian  grande*  dames  —  her  exquisite  taste  in  costume  was 
recognized  even  bv  one  of  her  most  implacable  depredators. 

Persian!  and  Jenny  Lind  might  have  surpassed  her  in 
vocalization  in  this  particular  opera  of  Donizetti’s,  but, 
under  no  circumstances,  could  either  have  ever  approached 
her  in  her  impersonation  of  the  ex({uisitely  beautiful  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor.  Her  triumphs  this  year,  that  is,  in  1868, 
were  achieved  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Mr. 
Mapleson’s  company  having,  in  the  interval  between  her 
first  and  second  season,  bwn  burnt  out  of  her  Majesty’s 
Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket.  In  some  respects,  more¬ 
over,  she  was  under  certain  disadvantages  at  that  time  in 
the  instance  of  one  or  two  of  the  artists  with  whom  she 
was  then  associated.  Her  Margaret,  for  example,  was 
worthy  of  a  better  Faust  than  was  presented  by  Signor 
Ferensi.  Nevertheless,  the  success  achieved  by  her  during 
that  second  season  wa.s,  in  literal  truth,  something  extraor¬ 
dinary.  The  shattered  fortunes  of  her  Majesty’s  she  very 
siinally  helped  to  renovate.  Whenever  she  sang  the  house 
was  crowded,  in  spite  of  all  the  attractions  of  Covent 
Garden.  The  effect  produced  by  her  was  profound.  It 
has  since  proved  lasting.  It  has  throughout  been  emi¬ 
nently  well-merited.  Fortunately  for  her,  happily  for  her 
hearers,  she  had  been  taught  in  the  best  school.  Her 
voice,  too,  had  in  itself  that  sympathetic  resonance  which, 
to  northern  ears,  at  any  rate,  is  far  beyond  the  softer 
pathos  of  the  south,  her  management  of  it  at  the  same  time 
being,  in  its  intonation,  of  incomparable  purity  and  accu¬ 
racy. 

During  the  summer  of  1869  Christine  Nilsson’s  concerts 
were  especial  attractions  in  I.a>ndon.  She  interspersed,  to 
the  surprise  of  many,  among  the  operatic  fragments  she 
had  chosen  in  them  for  the  display  of  her  powers,  noble 
morceaux  from  the  oratorios  in  which  her  breadth  of  sing- 
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ing  and  her  tender  feeling  were  surprisingly  conspicuous. 
This  was  particularly  manifested  in  “  Angels  ever  bright 
and  fair,”  as  well  as  in  her  grand  articulation  of  ”  Let  the 
bright  seraphim,”  to  the  celestial  trumpet  obbligato.  As 
affording  a  yet  further  revelation  of  the  ample  scope  other 
powers,  the  fact  is  certainly  worth  mentioning  that,  during 
the  autumn  of  that  same  year,  1869,  she  sang  in  another  of 
her  concerts  that  choicest  hijou  in  Thomas’  “  Mignon,”  the 
daintily  delicate  romance,  “  Connais-tu  le  Fays  V  ”  There 
was  a  delay  in  Christine  Nilsson’s  reappearance  during 
the  following  season,  that  of  1870,  but  it  was  a  <lelay  of 
only  three  days,  and  was  attributable  simply  to  those  east 
winds  which  are  acceptable  e.xclusively,  we  should  presume, 
to  a  pachydermatous  poet  like  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 
Announced  for  Saturday,  the  7th  of  May,  .she  really  ap- 
eared  for  the  first  time  that  year  on  Tuesday,  the  loth  of 
lay,  the  character  impersonated  by  her  being  the  Lucia 
of  Donizetti.  Her  rendering  of  the  jiart  throughout  had 
gained  in  power,  her  seeming  identification  of  herself  with 
it  being  especially  remarkable.  Her  Lucia  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  Edgardo  of  Signor  Mongini.  The  con¬ 
tract  scene  carried  everything  bfefore  it.  The  mad  music 
was  given  with  an  effect  that  was  simply  electrifying  — 
closing  with  a  sort  of  crescendo-climax  with  “  Ardou 
gl’incensi.”  On  Saturday,  the  14th  May,  and  subse¬ 
quently  on  the  17th  and  19th,  she  appeared  with  marked 
success  as  Alice  in  Meyerbeer’s  “  Roberto  il  Diavolo.”  The 
song-bird  was  preening  her  wings,  however,  for  a  higher 
flight,  one  that  carried  her  soon  afterwards  right  across  the 
Atlantic.  Tempted  beyond  the  ocean  upon  a  tour  in  the 
United  States,  Christine  Nilsson  passed  the  winter  of  1870 
and  1871  in  America  with  a  success  in  some  respects 
I  unparalleled.  During  her  comparatively  brief  stay  there, 

I  while  giving  a  series  of  performances  at  Boston,  at  New 
!  York,  and  at  other  cities  of  importance,  she  realized  within 
j  a  few  months  a  fortune  fully  equal  to  that  accumulated 
during  a  much  longer  interval  by  her  countrywoman, 
Madame  Jenny  Lind- Goldschmidt.  Within  less  than  a 
■  year,  in  fact,  she  amassed  fully  thirty  thousand  pounds 
I  sterling.  At  the  close  of  her  brilliant  and  wonderfully 
I  lucrative  successes  in  America,  Christine  Nilsson  returned 
!  to  the  lyrical  stage  of  Europe  and  to  the  concerts  of  May- 
fair  in  the  summer  of  1872.  On  Tuesday,  the  28th  May, 

!  she  resumed  her  place  u^n  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  the 
then  temporary  home  of  Her  Majesty’s,  in  the  part  in  which 
she  had  first  been  introduced  to  the  music-loving  Lon¬ 
doners.  The  French  tenor,  Capoul,  was  the  Edgardo  to 
the  well-remembered  Violetta  of  Nilsson,  the  bloom,  the 
grace,  the  charm  of  which  latter  impersonation,  however, 
appeared  in  some  measure  to  have  been  rubbed  off,  defaced, 
or  deteriorated  by  reason  of  her  having  come  in  contact 
with  the  American  audience.  Otherwise,  the  thrice-wel- 
I  come  cantatrice  was  in  many  respects  visibly  improved, 
j  physically,  even,  as  well  as  histrionically.  In  her  perfect 
mastery  over  the  mezza  voce  her  singing  was  recognized  as 
matchless.  The  reception  accorded  to  her  was  not  only 
proportioned  to  the  reputation  she  had  acquired  before  her 
departure,  but  to  the  regrets  created  among  her  audience 
by  her  absence.  She  was  recalled  again  and  again,  to  find 
the  stage  carpeted  with  flowers.  A  week  afterwards, 
namely,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  June,  gave  a  concert 
in  London,  in  which,  by  her  varied  efforts,  she  ajipeared  to 
be  bent  upon  surpassing  all  her  former  evidences  of  ver¬ 
satility.  During  that  one  afternoon  she  sang  “  Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair,”  from  Handel’s  oratorio  of  “  Theodora.” 
She  sang,  to  the  flute  obbligato  of  M.  de  Vroye,  the  mad 
scena  from  Donizetti’s  “  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.”  To  the 
violin  obbligato,  charmingly  arranged  by  M.  Gouno<l,  and 
exquisitely  performed  by  Madame  Norman-Ncruda,  she 
sang  the  “  Ave  Maria  ”  based  on  Bach’s  Prelude.  Added 
to  which,  she  took  part  with  Mr.  Santley  in  the  duetto 
“  Tutte  le  Feste,”  from  Verdi’s  “  Rigoletto,”  and  with  .Mr. 
Sima  Reeves  in  the  “  Mira  la  hianca  luna  ”  of  the  Maestro 
Rossini.  Few  among  her  audience  were  in  any  way  aware 
of  what  must  have  been  so  vividly  in  her  own  recollection 
that  afternoon,  that,  but  fifteen  years  before,  she  herself 
might,  with  M.  de  Vroye’s  flute  at  her  pretty  lips,  and 
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with  Mailame  Neruda’s  violin  upon  her  fair  shoulder,  have  I 
played,  as  a  mere  girl,  the  accompaniments  to  the  words 
she  was  now  singing,  in  the  pride  of  her  womanhood,  as  a  j 
soprano  of  all  but  unrivalled  preeminence.  When  the  ball 
was  first  rolled  to  her  feet,  at  Paris,  she  was  content,  for 
awhile,  at  the  Thedtre  Lyrique  to  sing  second  to  Madame 
Caroline  Miolan-Carvalho.  Times  were  changed,  how-  j 
ever,  and  she  with  them.  The  fumes  of  the  incense  she  j 
has  since  then  been  breathing  have  had  for  her  an  effect  i 
BO  far  into-xicating  that,  at  rare  moments,  they  have  elicited  | 
a  display  of  Aou/ewr  otherwise  incomprehensible.  Yet,  tor  I 
all  that,  this  peerless  child  of  the  people  has  been  so  true  j 
to  her  own  order,  and  to  her  high  calling  as  an  artist,  that,  : 
instead  of  marrying  some  grandly-titled  personage,  she 
accepted  as  her  husband,  in  obedience  to  the  simple  dic¬ 
tates  of  her  heart,  and  not  of  her  ambition,  an  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman  of  the  middle-class  of  society  like  M. 
Kouzeaud. 

Since  she  originally  stepped  upon  the  Italian  stage,  first 
at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  London,  in  1860,  at  the  Thdatre 
Lvrique,  and  in  1867  upon  the  boards  of  her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  in  .the  Ilaymarket,  her  course  has  been  marked  in 
those  two  great  capitals  by  a  series  of  triumphs  of  a  wholly 
e.\ee|)tional  character.  Several  of  her  finest  impersona¬ 
tions,  those  she  has,  in  a  more  notable  way,  made  pecul¬ 
iarly  her  own,  have  grown  in  beauty  and  in  perfection 
alike  upon  her  audience  and  upon  herself.  Her  Marghe- 
rita,  for  e.xample,  she  never  seemed  to  have  played,  or 
even  to  have  “looked”  in  any  respect  so  superbly  as  when, 
on  Saturday,  the  8th  .June,  1872,  she  first  appeared  as 
Goethe-and-Gounod’s  Gretchen  to  the  Faust  of  M.  Capoul, 
and  to  Signor  Kota’s  sardonic  embodiment  of  the  arch¬ 
fiend  .Mephistopheles.  If  for  a  moment  now  and  then  she 
betrays  any  passing  carelessness,  eh  bien!  has  she  not  a 
right  to  ?  For,  is  it  not  Tasso  himself  who  has  sung  in  his 
“  Jerusa'cm  ”  that  to  those  who  are  friends  of  nature,  of 
love,  and  of  the  heavens,  negligence  itself  is  at  times  a 
perfecting  art  ? 


ARTISTS  AND  CRITICS. 

The  condition  of  art  in  England,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  could  not  be  described  more  contemptu¬ 
ously  by  foreign  judges  than  it  has  been  by  native  critics. 

If  fuseli  pronounced  it  “contemptible,”  Barry  called  it 
“disgraceful,”  and  Constable  “  degraded.”  Bright  promise 
of  improvement,  however,  was  showing  itself.  Gains¬ 
borough  was  at  work,  barely  known,  in.  Hatton  Garden ; 
Wilson  was  about  to  challenge  fame  in  another  part  of  the 
town;  and  Reynolds  was,  as  ^Ir.  Fulcher  remarks  in  his 
“Life  of  Gainsborough,”  “  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  | 
Hudson’s  studio.”  | 

Meanwhile,  the  first  effort  made  about  this  time  to  pro-  i 
mote  art,  by  teaching  artists,  was  of  the  drollest  ami,  it  | 
might  be  said,  most  impertinent  quality.  It  was,  in  fact,  ; 
a  most  singular  attempt  made  to  direct,  or  misdirect,  the 
public  judgment,  namely,  by  the  establishment  of  a  com-  j 
mittce  of  taste,  consisting  of  artists  and  laymen,  who  took  i 
upon  themselves  to  state  to  professional  painters  how  they  I 
should  employ  their  talents,  and  to  the  public  what  and  j 
how  they  should  admire  or  condemn.  When  Wilson  re-  j 
turned  to  England,  in  1755,  and  commenced  his  glorious  j 
vet  disastrous  career  of  painting  landscapes  and  swallow-  j 
ing  porter,  this  committee  dispatched  Penny  to  Wilson,  to 
notify  to  him  as  delicately  as  the  delegate  could,  that  if 
the  new  candidate  for  fame  and  fortune  desired  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  ends  he  had  in  view,  he  must  change  his  style  for 
the  lighter  one  of  Zuccarelli  1  Now  Zuccarelli  had  him-  j 
•elf,  when  Wilson  was  in  Italy,  commended  the  English 
artist  for  the  elegance,  simplicity,  truthfulness,  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  his  style.  Wilson  was  at  his  easel  when  Penny 
arrived  with  his  message  from  the  committee  of  critics. 
He  listened,  while  he  went  on  working,  with  a  cold  scorn, 
but  he  wave  a  short,  hot  answer  to  the  message,  as  was  his 
wont  when  rutiled,  and  the  committee  never  ventured  to 
fry  their  powers  on  him  again. 


Six  years  later,  Walpole  published  his  “  Anecdotes  of 
Painting.”  (1761.)  Adam  Smith  subsequently  asked 
Hearne  if  he  had  read  these  lives  of  English  artists.  “  No,” 
replied  the  old  antiquary.  “  Walpole  has  written  three 
octavo  volumes  about  them,  and  we  have  not  had  a  single 
painter.”  Gray  was  much  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
as  Hearne.  Good  designs,  he  thought,  and  creditable  en¬ 
graving  from  them,  belonged  only  to  Italy.  “  Here,  they 
are  woful,  and  beyond  measure  dear.” 

The  public,  too,  felt  their  ignorance  and  helplessness  to 
such  a  degree,  they  were  so  incapable  of  exercising  any 
judgment  at  all,  and  were  so  bewildered  by  the  critics, 
that  in  1764,  they,  in  various  forms  of  advertisements,  or 
of  letters  addressed  to  harassed  editors,  implored,  be¬ 
fore  they  went  to  sales  and  such  exhibitions  as  then  ex¬ 
isted,  for  “  a  few  previous  instructions  in  the  polite  arts, 
to  know  what  they  should  and  what  they  should  not  ad¬ 
mire.” 

The  public  continued  to  be  misled,  now  hither  now 
thither,  often  judging  right,  yet  finding  themselves  at  issue 
with  the  critics,  till  1774,  when  a  new  Solomon  sprang  up 
to  judgment,  and  announced  in  the  papers  that  it  would 
be  his  business  “  to  point  out  both  the  beauties  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  disgraceful  imitations  of  the  dauber.”  A  rival 
critic  in  the  London  Post  took  another  line.  He  scorn¬ 
fully  described  all  other  writers  on  art  as  “  Grub  Street 
scribblers,”  who  knew  nothing,  or,  at  all  events,  only  how  to 
find  fault.  This  amiable  gentleman  said  in  the  London  Post 
that  he  should  confine  himself  to  discovering  and  holding 
up  to  notice  only  the  merits  of  contemporary  artists ;  but 
unfortunately,  he  stole  his  opinions  from  the  Grub  Street 
writers  whom  he  affected  to  denounce.  Another,  profess¬ 
ing  to  make  “  fair  and  candid  remarks,”  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  “  Dilettante,”  pronounced  the  “  Lady  Cock  burn 
and  Children,”  by  Reynold.s,  to  be  beautiful  in  composition, 
admirable  in  grouping,  and  natural  in  action ;  but  then  he 
did  so  at  his  peril.  “  Guido,”  another  critic  with  a  pseu¬ 
donym,  was  permitted,  in  the  same  paper,  to  call  “  Dilet¬ 
tante  ”  an  ignoramus,  and  to  inform  the  public  that  Rey¬ 
nolds’  so-called  “  delicious  picture  ”  was  “  crowded,  un¬ 
natural,  and  inconsistent.”  “  Dilettante  ”  reeled  beneath 
the  blow,  but  “  Observator  ”  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  in 
a  letter  from  the  Smyrna  Coffee  House,  indorsed  ail  that 
“  Dilettante  ”  had  advanced.  Various  sharpshooters  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  columns  of  the  papers,  fired  their  little  shot, 
and  disappeared.  Then  came  the  affected,  the  prudish, 
and  the  tacetious  critics,  who  complained  of  Cipriani’s 
“  Andromeda  ”  as  “  deficient  in  embonpoint ;  ”  spoke  of 
Bacon’s  figure  of  “  Minerva  ”  as  “  too  petite  for  the  goddess 
of  war ;  ”  cried  fie  I  upon  Cosway’s  “  Europa  ”  as  “  not  a 
decent  subject  for  public  exhibition,”  and  said,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Kirk’s  medal  of  Lord  North,  that  “  The  head  is  by 
no  means  so  well  struck  off  as  it  might  be  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  public  ”  —  which  was  intended  for  the  most 
ferocious  satire. 

After  a  year’s  rest,  the  Art  Critics  became  harder  to 
please  than  ever.  In  1715,  Nollekins  was  told  that  in  his 
bust  of  the  Irish  Primate  there  was  “  too  little  of  the  manner 
of  (iuido;  ”  while  Tomkins,  the  proteye  of  Lord  Fife,  was  re¬ 
proached  with  having  too  much  of  the  manner  of  Claude  I 
The  facetious  critic  turned  up  again  when  noticing  the 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Towne,  who  was  informed  that  he  “  had 
countryjied  his  views  with  some  judgment  and  taste.” 
Carver,  an  excellent  scene-painter,  and  a  good  artist  gen¬ 
erally,  was  charged  with  imitation ;  but  a  critic,  under 
the  style  and  title  of  “  Fabius  Pictor,”  asked  the  oracular 
question,  with  reference  to  the  skilful  Irishman,  “  Whom 
could  the  artist  imitate  who  is  himself  confessedly  inimi¬ 
table  ?  ”  There  was  something  of  the  Green  Isle  in  that 
query,  and  there  was  a  flavor  of  the  same  quality  in  the 
sale  catalogues  of  the  time.  In  one,  of  pictures  sold  by 
Christie,  two  subjects  were  entered  in  his  catalogue  —  one 
as  “A  She  Boar  defending  her  Young  I  ”  and  the  other  as 
“  Neptune  attended  by  Tridents  1  ”  But  knowledge  and 
power  of  appreciation  were  slowly  growing,  an<J  there  was 
a  general  cry  of  e.xultation  at  the  dozen  portraits  exhibited 
by  Reynolds  this  year,  and  at  the  assurance  they  seemed 
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to  bring  with  them  that  an  end  had  come  to  the  “  long  line 
of  ladies  with  a  rose  ’twixt  the  linger  and  thumb,”  and 
that  gentlemen  “  with  a  hat  under  the  arm  ”  belonged 
only  to  the  canvas  of  the  past.  On  the  same  subject, 
Walpole  wrote  to  Mann  (April  22,  1775)  :  — 

“I  dined  to-day,  at  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures,  with  the 
Royal  Academicians.  We  do  not  beat  Titian  or  Guido,  yet. 
Zoffani  has  sent  over  a  wretched  ‘  Holy  Family.'  ....  He  is 
the  Hogarth  of  Dutch  painting,  but,  no  more  than  Hogarth, 
can  shine  out  of  his  own  way.  He  might  have  drawn  the  Holy 
Family  well,  if  he  had  seen  them  in  stcUu  quo.  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  is  a  great  painter,  but  unfortunate'iy  his  colors  seldom 
stand  longer  than  crayons.  We  have  a  Swede,  one  Louther- 
bourg,  who  would  paint  landscape  and  cattle  excellently,  if  he 
did  not  in  every  picture  indulge  some  one  color  inordinately. 
Horses,  dogs,  and  animals  we  paint  admirably,  and  a  few  land¬ 
scapes  well.  The  prices  of  all  are  outrageous,  and  the  number 
of  professors  still  greater.  We  have  an  American,  West,  who 
deals  in  high  history,  and  is  vastly  admired,  but  he  is  heavier 
than  Guercino,  and  has  still  less  grace,  and  he  is  very  inferior.” 

Of  Reynolds’  twelve  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of  this 
year,  four  were  full-length  portraits  of  Lady  Dysart. 

In  a  year  or  so  a  foreign  critic  wa.s  auiong  us,  making 
observations;  and  in  the  year  1777,  the  Abbd  Coyer  came 
over  to  England,  for  the  second  time,  to  take  notes  of  what 
he  saw.  This  shar[>-sighted  and  amiable  foreigner  re¬ 
ported  English  painting  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  Eng¬ 
lish  sculpture,  which  he  found  very  bad  indeed.  “Eng¬ 
land,”  he  writes,  “  can  only  reckon  three  or  four  painters 
—  dayman,  to  whom  she  owes  the  large  pictures  which 
adorn  the  grand  saloon  at  Wau.x-llall;  Hogarth,  Hygmore, 
and  Wils,  who  have  painted  scenes  of  taverns,  markets, 
and  fairs.  Nevertheless,  their  fame  has  never  extended 
beyond  sea.  In  Europe,  no  one  speaks  of  ‘the  English 
school,’  as  they  do  of  the  Flemish  or  the  French  schools. 
However,  let  us  not  forget  Thornill  who  was  employed  by 
Queen  Anne,  because  she  could  get  nothing  better.” 
After  a  visit  to  the  annual  Exhibition  that  year,  he  tells 
us  that  he  looketl  for  historical  subjects,  and  saw  “  only 
landscapes,  miniatures,  and  above  all  an  affluence  of  por¬ 
traits  to  satiety.  The  solitary  historical  pieces  that  at¬ 
tracted  attention  were  by  Loutherbourg,  a  (xerinan  known 
in  Paris,  and  by  Angelica  Kaulfman,  a  native  of  the  same 
country.  If,”  adds  the  critical  abbe,  “  a  few  large  works 
by  the  moderns  win  admiration  in  London,  they  are  the 

Jroduct  of  foreign  pencils.  Such  is  the  ‘  Aurora  ’  by 
lengs,  at  Northumberland  House,  and  the  ‘  Gods  in  Coun¬ 
cil,’  by  Battoni.  At  the  present  moment,  the  first  national 
painter,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  Reynolds. 
As  he  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  portraiture,  we  must 
suppose,  for  his  honor  and  the  honor  of  England,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  taste.” 

Truth  and  error  are  here  mixed  up  together.  Ilayman, 
who  had  died  a  year  before  the  ablxi  wrote,  was  indeed 
considered  the  best  historical  painter  England  had  hitherto 
prwluced,  but  his  works  fell  in  the  public  esteem  when  the 
graces  of  Cipriani  came  to  'oc  contrasted  with  the  coar.se 
design  and  e.xecution  of  Ilayman.  Of  the  trio  Hogarth, 
Highmore,  and  Wills,  whom  the  abbe  ties  in  a  leash,  as 
artists  of  no  extended  fame,  who  painted  only  subjects  of 
low  life,  the  writer  must  have  known  but  little. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  popular  taste  about  this 
time  was  not  able  to  appreciate  the  artists  who  labored  to 
gratify  and  improve  it.  The  taste  of  country  gentlemen  is 
happily  alluded  to  by  Deborah  Woodcock  (in  Bickerstafl'e’s 
“  Ixove  in  a  Village  ”),  who  had  worked  the  Creed  and 
Ten  Commandments  in  the  hair  of  the  family.  “  It  was 
framed  and  glazed  and  hung  over  the  parlor  chimney- 
piece,  and  your  poor  dear  grandfather  was  prouder  of  it 
than  of  e’er  a  picture  in  his  house  ” 

If  the  artist  improved,  it  cannot  lie  said  that  the  critic 
made  equal  progress  on  his  side.  Criticism  still  expressed 
itself  in  rude  or  eccentric  phrases.  Reynolds  had  several 
pictur»!8  in  the  P'xhibition  of  the  year  1779.  Of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  “  Hope,”  the  newspaper  critic  said  that  he  found 
“something  in  the  formation  of  the  lower  jiarts  which  gave 
disgust ;  ”  of  Reynold^’  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  the  same 


writer  expressed  Ms  ignorance  “  why  this  lady  should 
choose  to  be  drawn  at  a  high  window,  as  it  does  not  dis¬ 
cover  anything  formed  by  the  Graces.”  The  President’s 
famous  “  Laily  with  a  Child  on  her  Back  ”  was  even  less 
tenderly  treated.  “  She  looks,”  said  the  critic,  “  in  every- 
thing  but  dress,  like  an  Irish  or  Welsh  mother  on  her  jour¬ 
ney.” 

In  1 780'  the  “  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ”  held  their  first 
ICxhibition  in  new  Somerset  House,  which  was  then  not 
({uite  finished.  The  Great  Room  was  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  the  P^xhibitions  were  held  there  rather  more 
than  half  a  century  —  1 780-1838.  Among  the  adornments 
of  the  new  Royal  Academy,  at  Somerset  House,  was  one 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  in  the  library.  It 
was  the  work  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  spectator  be¬ 
held  “  Theory,  sitting  on  a  cloud,  darting  her  eye  through 
the  expanse,  and  holding  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  on  which  is 
written,  ‘  Theory  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  truly  Nature,’  ” 
which  is  but  a  doubtful  definition  of  a  sort  of  knowledge 
which  is  confined  solely  to  speculation,  and  stops  short  at, 
or  before,  practice.  The  ceiling  of  the  Lecture  Room  was 
another  field  on  which  some  of  the  first  artists. of  the  day 
had  vied  with  each  other,  and  it  was  said  of  Angelica 
KaufiTman  that  at  the  four  corners  she  had  “  exerted  the 
very  utmost  of  her  powers.”  One  taste  of  her  quality  was 
given  in  a  figure  of  “  Study,  sitting  at  a  Chess-board ;  ” 
and  another  sample  was  furnished  in  a  figure  of  Painting 
instructively  occupied  in  the  very  absurd  and  fruitless 
work  of  “  borrowing  her  Colors  from  the  Rainbow.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  hitherto  these  pictorial  displays 
had  not  been  called  by  the  name  by  which  they  are  now 
known.  In  1783  Walpole,  after  calling  Barry  a  mad  Irish 
painter,  but  allowing  that  if  the  artist  was  wild  and  ex¬ 
travagant  he  was  not  without  genius,  referred  to  the  “  Ex¬ 
positions  ”  of  pictures.  Writing  to  Mason  in  1783,  he 
alludes  to  Barry’s  pictures  in  the  Adelphi  (which  he  had 
not  then  seen),  “  but,”  he  says,  “  I  am  dabbing  my  eyes 
with  euphrasy  and  rue,  and  propose  to  treat  them  with  it  ” 
(a  vision  of  immortality)  “  to-morrow.  I  must  astringe  my 
mouth  too  with  alum,  lest  I  laugh  and  be  put  into  purga¬ 
tory  again  myself,  as  I  was  for  the  same  crime  when  1  first 
saw  Barry’s  Ilomeric  Venus  standing  stark  naked  in  front, 
and  pulling  herself  up  to  heaven  by  a  pyramid  of  her  own 
red  hair.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  man,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  he  stood  at  my  elbow.  To  punish  me  for  that 
unwitting  crime  he  clapped  me  into  his  book  on  painting 
as  an  admirer  of  the  Dutch  School,  which  others  have 
blamed  me  for  undervaluing.  I  suppose  he  concluded  that 
if  I  laughed  at  bombast-frenzy  I  must  dote  on  the  lowest 
buffoonery.” 

Walpole  does  not  seem  to  have  entertained  a  much  more 
favorable  opinion  of  British  art  than  the  Abbe  Coyer  had 
done,  some  years  previously.  “  My  brother.  Sir  Edward,” 
he  writes  to  Mann,  “  said  that  we  have  so  many  miracles 
in  painting  and  music  that  th^  cease  to  be  any  miracles  at 
all.  I  confess,  in  the  former,  I  see  few  that  attain  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor.  Of  the  other  I  am  no  judge.” 

The  professional  judges,  for  the  most  part,  pooh-poohed 
both  painters  and  paintings.  They  were  not  sensible  of 
the  loss  England  h.ad  sustained  by  the  too  early  death  of 
Gainsborough,  in  August,  1788.  But,  whatever  the  art- 
critics  may  have  thought  of  the  quality  of  contenqiorary 
painters.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  began  to  see  that  an  English 
School  was  growing  into  life  and  power.  Gainsborough 
had  only  been  a  short  time  in  his  grave,  at  Kew,  when  the 
President  said  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Academy  —  qualifying  what  was  intended  for  prophecy  by 
a  modest  if  —  “  If  ever  this  nation  should  produce  genius 
sufficient  to  acquire  to  us  the  honorable  distinction  of  an 
English  School,  the  name  of  Gainsborough  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  posterity’,  in  the  history  of  the  art,  among  the 
very  first  of  that  rising  name.” 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  as  art  and  artists  became  vig¬ 
orous,  the  critics  waxed  in  strength  also.  The  “slashing" 
critic  was  exceedingly  lively  in  the  year  1790.  He  bad 
much  to  say  on  the  works  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  that  year.  The  modest  critics  of  1780  were  dead 
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»nd  burie<l.  A  new  race  had  succeeded,  ami  they  came  be-  i  quality  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  England  at  the  beginning  of 
fore  the  jiublic  with  a  loudly-lashing  whip,  a  war-whoop,  j  this  century,  that  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Examiner,  issued 
and  an  affected  scream  of  derision.  One  of  these  critics,  I  in  1802,  the  public  favor  was  sought  on  the  ground  of“try- 
who  stepped  forward  to  enlijjhton  the  public  on  art  in  the  j  ing  to  do  a  little  better  ”  in  this  matter.  It  was  pointed 
year  1700,  first  stpiarcly  planted  himself  before  West’^  |  out  that  Enghind  had,  at  last,  her  own  school  of  painting, 
.*  Genius  calling  the  Arts  and  Sciences,”  and  he  saiil To  <  and  that  inattention  to  its  claims  was  the  more  singular 
my  thinking.  Genius  looks  as  if  he  thought  dancing  was  the  !  when  “  we  have  artists  like  West,  who  claim  every  merit 
most  useful  of  all  the  sciences,”  and  accordingly  he  is  :  so  much  admired  in  the  old  masters,  except,  indeed,  that 
w  about  to  give  the  Arts  a  sample,  d  la  Ve.^iri.t ( )f  Fu-  ;  of  being  in  the  grave  ;  and  that  a  youth  named  AVilkie  has 
seli,  this  same  worthy  person  remarked,  “  lie  would  have  |  united  Hogarth  with  the  Dutch  school,  by  combining  the 
made  an  excellent  poulterer,  he  has  such  a  happy  knack  of  j  most  delicate  character  with  the  most  delicate  precision  of 
twistin"  arms  and  legs  about  without  any  regard  to  frac-  1  drawing.”  It  is  added  tha,t  “  An  artist  tcill  conduct  our  de- 
tures  or  dislocations.”  In  front  of  Romney’s  picture,  the  j  partment  of  the  Fine  Arts.  If  he  does  not  promise  for  his 
“  Infant  Shakespeare  attended  by  Nature  and  the  Pas-  taste,  he  promises  for  his  industry.  He  will  be  eager,” 

lions,”  this  rude  fellow  committed  a  double  offence.  “  The  says  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  pleasant  hand  is  recognized  in 

face  of  the  child,”  he  said,  “  is  not  such  as  will  please  the  this  document,  “  in  announcing  to  the  public  not  only  the 

ladies,  for  it  is  not  intended  to  represent  an  infant  Gany-  promiscuous  merits  of  exhibitions,  but  those  individual  pic- 

mede,  but  an  infant  Shakespeare !  ”  He  was  not  more  rev-  tures  which  deserve  to  engage  the  public  attention  singly, 

erent  in  his  treatment  of  Loutherbourg’s  “  Christ  appeasing  those  happy  rarities  which,  like  the  ‘Wolfe’  and  ‘La 
the  Storm,”  but  he  allowed  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  I  Hogue  ’  of  West,  and  the  ‘  Village  Politicians,’  ‘  Blind 
knew  as  much  about  a  picture  as  he  <lid  of  the  Ogham  hie-  Fiddler,’  and  ‘  Steward  receiving  Rent,’  of  AVilkie,  al- 

rofflyphics,  delivered  himself  of  the  finest  compliment  that  most  create  eras  in  the  history  of  painting.” 

criticism  could  pay  to  Loutherbourg’s  work,  by  his  exclaim-  Very  true ;  but  in  ten  years  the  new  teachers  had  not 
ing,  with  a  professional  ardor  that  delighted  the  hearers,  deeply  influenced  the  public  mind  for  the  better.  Of  the 
“Their  danger  would  have  been  imminent  if  they  hadn’t  opening  of  the  Exhibition  in  1802  a  magniloquent  critic 

got  the  S.aviour  o’ the  world  aboard  !  ”  The  religious  feel-  writes:  “The  portal  impediments  (!)  were  removed,  and 

in<T  of  the  Prince  had  its  influence  on  the  critic,  who,  after  the  eager  crowd  hurried  up  the  staircase  with  as  much 

praising  Cosway’s  “  Christ  in  the  Garden,”  and  expressing  alacrity  and  avidity  as  if  they  were  going  to  witness  the 
nis  delight  at  “  the  substantial  representation  of  the  allegor-  e.xecution  of  a  fellow  creature.” 

ical  cup,”  said,  with  commendable  gravity,  “  One  of  the  True  artists  have  never  feared  honest  judgment.  Opie 

angels  appears  to  pass  it  from  him,  as  too  powerful  for  the  thought  there  might  be  too  many  painters,  but  that  there 

situation  of  Christ  —  like  a  physician  who  revokes  a  pre-  could  not  be  too  many  critics  in  a  public  qualified  to 

scription  which  he  finds  too  potent  for  his  patient.”  |  judge. 

Occasionally  the  critic  divhled  himself  into  two,  to  in-  !  Opicrecognizedtheadvantagesofhonestcriticisra,how- 
crease  his  powers  of  illustration  by  way  of  dialogue  between  ever  severe.  AVere  it  not  for  such  expression  of  censure, 
himself  anti  his  other  self,  a  supposed  critical  friend.  Thus  and  for  certain  difficulties,  before  the  surmounting  of  which 
the  im:iginary  couple  paused  to  contenqdate  Lawrence’s  no  man  could  claim  to  be  called  “  artist,”  the  profession,  he 
portait  of  Miss  Farren.  “  Very  like, ’pon  ’onnor!”  cries  thought,  would  be  crowded  by  pretenders  to  that  name, 

one ;  but  the  other  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  lady  in  furs  walk-  He  illustrated  his  meaning  by  an  apt  story ;  it  is  in  one  of 

ing  over  primroses,  as  being  a  confusion  of  seasons,  and  he  his  lectures.  Two  highwaymen  were  cantering  over  a 

remarks,  after  the  mild  fashion  of  his  times,  “  AA’hy,  what  a  heath,  within  sight  of  a  gibbet.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of 

son  of  a - of  a  painter  this  must  be  !  ”  His  friend  en-  the  road  uttered  an  imprecation  against  the  silent  machine, 

treats  him  to  be  content  with  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness.  but  the  other,  dissenting  from  hii  friend's  view  of  the  case, 

“  Oh,  damme !  ”  cries  the  critic,  “  look  to  the  furs  and  the  remarked,  “  There  is  nothing  better  for  us  than  gibbets  ; 

primroses !  ”  Then,  there  was  the  historical  Scripture  not  that  I  mean  to  hang  from  one,  but  if  it  were  not  for 

picture  of  “  Solomon  and  Sheba,”  painted  for  the  Duke  of  gibbets,  everybody  would  turn  highwayman,  and  qualified 

Norfolk.  “Solomon  is  dressed,  by  G - ,”  says  our  gentlemen  like  you  and  me,  who  take  to  the  road,  would  be 

charming  friend,  “by  an  English  advertising /riseur ”  ruined.” 

With  equal  impertinence,  but  in  somewhat  better  taste,  It  was  to  a  remark  made  by  Reynolds  on  this  subject 
one  of  the  speakers  remarks  that  the  painter  has  {)ut  the  that  Johnson  replied,  “  The  world  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Duke  of  Norfolk’s  head  on  Solomon’s  shoulders,  and  ex-  the  difficulties  of  a  man’s  art.”  To  which  “  The  more’s 


presses  his  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  ar-  !  the  pity,”  cried  sympathizing  Goldsmith.  But  Johnson 
list  coulil  have  placed  Solomon’s  head  upon  Norfolk’s  j  said  “  Nay,”  and  added,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Opie,  “  If, 
shoulders.  Again,  he  affects  to  echo  the  public  expression,  I  sir,  arts  were  not  obnoxious  to  idleness  every  idler  would 
when  he  says  of  the  “  Brazen  Serpent  ”  that  “  it  is  some-  '  aspire  to  art ;  and  then,  sir,  neither  would  Reynolds  be 
thing  in  Scripture  or  else  in  the  Revelations.”  “  Ah  !  ”  re-  eminent.  Goldsmith  be  preeminent,  nor  Sam  Johnson  be 

joins  the  rt/fer  “  I  know  nothing  of  these  matters!”  supereininent.  No,  sir,  these  things  be  best  ordained  as 

and  so  he  passes  away,  with  a  laugh  at  the  public,  a  sneer  they  be.” 

at  religion,  and  a  feeling  of  j)ride  at  his  own  ignorance.  Among  the  men  who  have  taken  up  the  profession  of  ar- 

Tliis  free  and  easy  style  most  have  been  jmpular,  or  it  tist,  in  addition  to  that  for  which  they  were  educated,  was 
would  not  have  prevailed  so  long  as  it  did.  The  President,  the  Rev.  AA'illiam  Peters,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 

West,  was  as  long  its  victim  as  any  one.  Among  his  pic-  Prince  of  AA’ ales’s  chaplains.  Mr.  Peters  preached  to,  and 

tures  exhibited  in  1791,  were  an  “  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  also  painted,  the  Prince.  AA’e  have  all  seen  the  portrait  in 
Eve  from  Paradise,”  and  “  Satan  after  the  Fall.”  On  the  the  Freemason’s  Hall.  In  his  clerical  capacity,  Mr.  Peters 
former  the  critic  merely  said :  “  If  Adam  and  Eve  bore  the  painted  an  “  Infant  Soul  borne  by  Angels  to  Heaven.” 
smallest  similitude  to  these  figures,  they  were  certainly  But  in  his  purely  artistic  capacity  he  painted  A^’enuses,  and 

driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  the  same  reason  that  gained  thereby  the  name  of  the  English  Titian.  His  re- 

a  pair  of  chimney-sweepers  wouhl  be  driven  from  a  draw-  cuml)ent  “  Lydia  ”  was  covered  with  a  gauze,  which  the 

ing-room.”  Of  the  fallen  Satan  it  was  said,  with  a  strain  witty  critics  called  “  episcopal  lawn.”  Then  the  reverend 

at  jocoseness,  that  “  He  looks  a  d - d  thing,  indeed,  but  artist  designed  arabesques  for  the  Opera,  and  he  painted 

not  at  all  like  the  Devil!”  AA'^est  also  had  his  “  Conver-  some  of  the  ceilings  of  Carlton  House.  The  critics  thought 
sion  of  St.  Paul,”  in  the  Exhibition  of  this  year.  The  crit-  he  would  “  fail  in  the  sky,”  it  was  so  long,  they  said,  “  since 
icisms  on  this  accuied  him,  by  implication,  of  dishonesty.  he  had  looked  towards  heaven.”  AVhen  he  married,  the 
The  success  of  the  artist  was  acknowledged,  but  the  same  newspaper  wags  indulged  in  a  license  of  remark  that  can- 
fubject,  it  was  added,  had  been  treated  by  many  great  not  here  be  illustrated ;  and  when  he  subsequently  obtained 
masters,  and  AVest  was  blessed  with  a  very  good  memory.  preferment,  the  gossip  of  the  <lay  ran  in  type,  to  the  effect 

There  was  so  little  notice  taken  of  the  progress  or  the  that  the  reverend  gentleman  was  collecting  all  the  “  luxu- 
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riou!)  wanderings  ”  of  his  pencil,  and  was  destroying  them 
without  scruple.  The  critics  were  as  severe  on  his  master 
as  on  hini'^elf  They  had  an  opportunity  (in  1810)  of  as¬ 
sailing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  without  killing  either. 
In  the  exhibition  of  that  year  there  was  a  “  Portrait  of  H. 
K.  II.  the  I’rince  of  Wales  at  a  Review,  attended  by  Lord 
Ileadiheld,  General  Turner,  Colonel  Bloomfield,  and  Baron 
Kbeii ;  Colonel  Quentin  in  the  distance  ;  by  J.  S.  Copley, 
U.  A.”  As  if  Copley  was  not  then  well  known  and  appre- 
ciateil,  the  critics  proclaimed  a  “  be  it  known  ”  string  of 
paragr.i[)lis,  to  the  effect  that  the  artist  who  had  devoted 

the  flattering  curvettings  of  his  pencil  ”  to  an  attempt  to 
portray  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  “  a  republican  by  birth 
and  education.’*  His  father  was  designated  as  “  an  ex¬ 
emplary  clerk  in  the  parish  church  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
where  some  fourscore  years  since,  in  the  extravagance  of  a 
pious  fury,  they  burnt  a  philosophic  cooper  at  the  stake, 
uecsii.ee  he  had  the  necromantic  sagacity  to  make  two  tubs 
out  of  one  butt.”  How  could  a  man  thus  sprung  catch  the 
airs  and  graces  of  a  prince  and  fix  them  on  canvas  ?  To 
do  the  critics  justice,  however,  they  had  fair  play  for  satire 
against  the  republican  artist  for  his  outrageous  flattery  of 
the  Prince,  who  was  then  nearly  fifty  jears  of  age,  and 
whom  the  republiean  by  birth  and  education  was  courtier 
enough  to  represent  a  score  of  years  younger.  Copley  has 
given  a  youthful  expression  to  a  face  “  where,”  said  the 
critic,  in  a  burst  of  fine  writing  and  sad  compliment, 

“  ilignity  will  ever  remain  as  long  as  the  frail  tenure  of 
life  is  cognizable,  but  where  youth,  alas,  must  never  sit 
again.” 

The  “  bold  Yankee  ”  was  then  taken  to  task  for  his  horse 
on  which  the  Prince  is  mounted,  and  which  seems  to  have 
wicked  republican  tendencies  likely  to  develop  themselves 
in  giving  his  Highness  a  *pilL  It  must  have  been  a  singu¬ 
lar  animal,  “flinging  its  limbs  al>out  in  ail  directions,”  and 
preventing  the  greatness  by  which  the  steed  was  bestridden 
from  looking  half  the  “  gentleman  ”  that  the  world  poeti¬ 
cally  accounieil  him.  But  the  critics  comforted  themselves 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  group  accompanying  the 
Prince  were  “  true  gentlemen,  reflecting  as  much  brightness 
on  him  iu  he  can  radiate  on  them.”  Even  Colonel  Quentin 
was  not  excepted.  “  Had  we  seen  any  of  the  Four-in-Hand 
gentlemen  in  the  distance,”  said  one  highly  moral  critic, 

“  oflcnding  heaven  and  earth  with  their  folly,  we  should 
li.ave  angrily  invoked  the  rough  and  decisive  powers  of 
Boreas  to  have  blown  them  and  their  cattle  into  the  stable 
togeihcr.”  Such  was  the  awful  tone  of  the  stupendous 
critics  of  the  year  1810. 

In  1811.  when  West  was  recommending  to  the  artist  of 
his  day  “correctness  of  outline,”  anonymous  writers  rec¬ 
ommended  in  addition  to  English  artists  indefatigable  in¬ 
dustry.  Tliere  was  a  complaint  of  lack  of  finish  in  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  youth,  grace,  and  beauty,  even  in  the  works  of 
the  most  cclehrateil  contemporary  artists.  These  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  painting  |K>rtraits  and  cabinet  pictures  in  the  style 
of  larger  pieces  that  are  drawn  broadly,  hung  high,  are 
seen  Injui  afar,  and  escape  e.xamination  in  detail.  Con¬ 
temporary  artists  were  censured  for  coarseness  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  the  violence  of  contrast  which  brings  one  or  two 
faces  into  the  light  and  leaves  all  the  rest  in  the  shad-. 
Titian,  painting  in  the  ojien  air,  reproduced  natural  light 
and  aerial  atmosphere ;  but  on  an  English  corn-field,  | 
paintcil  in  a  room  darkened  everywhere  but  from  an  upper  j 
source,  there  was  “  the  illumination  of  a  cellar.”  '1  he  ap-  | 
pn-ntices  of  the  old  masters  were  under  a  severe  discipline  ' 
which  led  to  iierfectness  of  execution  :  — 

“  When  we  have  learnt  to  rival  in  execution  the  artists  of 
former  times,  we  shall  find  that  fi>;iires  taken  from  English  na¬ 
ture,  and  siilijeets  taken  from  English  poetry  and  history,  will 
al'o  acipiire  n  celebrity  and  a  rccoinpcnse  equal  to  those  that 
were  enjoyed  of  old.  How  Westall  rises  in  popularity  as  a 
laiuier!  —  liecause  he  borrows  from  native  beauty  the  idea  of 
lis  f.ivorite  features  and  forms.” 

.•so  wrote  the  art  critic  of  the  Monthly  Review  in  June, 
1811. 

To  return  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  limners,  one  of 


the  latter  was  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Times  of  27th  Septem¬ 
ber,  1818  :  — 

“  If  we  had  any  weight  with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  we  would 
entreat  bim  to  add  to  the  merit  of  his  beautiful  portraits  that  es¬ 
sential  one  of  resemblance.  In  general  his  pictures  liave  scarcely 
a  shadow  of  likeness ;  witness  his  last  portrait  of  the  Prince 
Recent,  who  was  represented  not  as  a  staid  and  manly  prince 
of  fifty-five,  whieh  his  Royal  Highness  really  is,  but  as  a  mere 
foppish  youth  of  twenty-five,  who  had  no  cares  but  of  wearing 
his  regimentals  sprucely.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  should  recollect  that 
a  flattering  painter  seldom  survives  the  objects  painted,  and  that 
a  lasting  character  in  art,  as  in  everything  else,  must  have  its 
basis  in  truth.  Who  cares  a  jot  now  for  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr,  the 
favorite  of  kings  and  queens  ?  ” 

The  above  may  close  the  samples  of  the  criticism  which 
prevailed  for  about  half  a  century.  I^et  us  now  listen  to 
the  tones  in  which  artists  criticised  their  fellows. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  the  press  com¬ 
plained  of  the  ungenerous  criticism  of  one  artist  on  the 
works  of  another.  The  unsuccessful  had  no  mercy  for 
their  better  qualiflsd  and  more  fortunate  brothers.  When 
Stubbs  won  admiration  as  an  animal  painter,  he  was  called 
“  stable  boy  "  and  “  adventurer  ”  by  some  of  his  colleagues. 
And  the  perception  of  the  latter  was  complimented  by  a 
remark  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that,  “  Dealers  in  Irish 
linens  may  speak  to  to  the  quality  of  canvas,  but  not  to  the 
colors  upon  it.” 

Of  all  the  ungentle  critics  of  a  brother’s  craft  Fuseli  was 
the  most  ungentle,  and  he  was  the  most  disingenuous  in 
praise  of  his  own.  Seeing  a  gentleman  looking  at  one  of 
Fuseli’s  early  exhibited  pictures,  the  artist,  assuming  the 
layman,  remarked,  “  He  must  be  a  wonderfully  clever  fel¬ 
low  who  painted  that  picture.”  The  gentleman  recognized 
the  speaker,  and  went  on  his  way  smiling.  Fuseli’s  judg¬ 
ment  on  Reynolds  amounted  to  this :  Reynolds  was  un¬ 
equal  ;  occasionally  he  was  unsurpassable,  but  then  most 
of  his  pieces  were  inferior.  Lawrence,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  invariably  excellent.  Fuseli  accused  Nollekens  of 
stealing  Fuseli’s  ideas,  and  Nollekens  answered  by  recrimi¬ 
nation.  Rough  words,  meant  for  wit,  but  falling  far  short 
of  it,  passed  between  them.  Fuseli  was  fond  of  rough  and 
rude  judgments.  “  Bring  me,”  he  one  day  said  to  his  ser¬ 
vant,  “  my  coat  and  umbrella.  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Con¬ 
stable’s.”  This  was  said  in  allusion  to  Constable’s  spotted 
and  showery  pictures.  Some  of  the  spots  and  flakes  might 
have  been  well  spared.  They  were  against  Constable’s 
own  theory  of  the  composition  of  a  picture,  namely,  that 
its  parts  were  all  so  necessary  to  it  as  a  whole,  that  it  re¬ 
sembled  a  sum  in  arithmetic ;  take  awa^  or  add  the  small¬ 
est  item  and  it  must  be  wrong.  Fuseli  was  as  severe  on 
the  dead  as  on  the  living.  When  Northcote  was  once 
praising  Browne,  Fuseli  broke  out  with,  “Browne! 
Browne  1  We’ve  had  enough  of  Browne  1  Let  us  talk  of 
(Mpriani,  who  is  in  hell  1  ”  His  well-known  reply  to  the 
observation  of  a  student,  that  he  had  completed  the  draw¬ 
ing  which  he  showed  to  Fuseli,  without  once  using  a  crumb 
of  bread  to  erase  a  faulty  line,  bespeaks  the  man’s  charac¬ 
ter  :  “  Buy  a  twopenny  loaf,  and  rub  it  all  out.” 

Northcote  was  more  generous.  Perhaps  the  most  per¬ 
fect  of  Gainsborough’s  works,  executed  for  George  the 
Third,  was  the  one  that  was  the  most  dillicult  to  paint 
with  effect,  namely,  “  The  Royal  Family  in  the  Mall  ”  —  a 
work  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Northcote.  Tlicie 
are  straight  walks,  straight  rows  of  trees,  a  central  group 
of  the  royal  and  formal  family,  and  people  sitting  in  line 
on  straight  benches ;  a  line  everywhere  ablioirent  to  na¬ 
ture.  The  painter’s  genius  turned  all  the  obstacles  to  aiiU. 
Northcote  could  see  neither  formality  nor  stillness  where 
everything  was  in  a  motion  and  a  flutter  like  a  lady’s  fiin. 
“  Watteau,”  as  he  enthusiastically  said,  “  i.s  not  half  so 
airy  !  ”  because  Watteau’s  was  a  stagey  nature,  while  that 
of  Gainsborough  was  of  the  wholesome  outer  air  of  God’s 
own  world. 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  Wilson  that  Reynolds  made 
the  remark.  “  Gainsborough  is  the  first  landscapi?  painter 
ill  England.”  To  which  Wilson  smartly  rejoined,  “  No, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough  is  not  the  first  landscape  painter, 
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but  he  is  the  first  portrait  painter  in  En^lanil.”  Sir  Joshua, 
when  more  maturely  weighing  the  merits  of  Gainsborough, 
asserted  that  his  landscapes  did  not  belong ’to  poetic  art. 
Leslie,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  poetic  art  had  as  much 
to  do  with  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  nature  as  with  the 
classical  incidents  in  the  landscapes  of  Poussin  and  Bour¬ 
don.  He  saw  as  much  poetry  in  Burns’  “  Mountain  Daisy  ” 
as  in  the  laurels  round  the  brow  of  Ciesar.  If  ever  land¬ 
scape  was  poetical  on  canvas  it  was  Gainsborough’s.  So 
Leslie  thought.  Constable  could  not  think  of  one  picture 
of  Gainsborough’s  without  tears  in  his  eyes.  “  With  par¬ 
ticulars.”  said  Constable,  “  he  had  nothing  to  do.  His  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  deliver  fine  sentiment,  and  he  fully  accom¬ 
plished  it.” 

Wilson  had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  being  praised  by 
an  artist  to  whom  praise  was  universally  awarded.  In  Ver- 
net’s  studio  some  Englishmen  were  giving  flattering  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  great  French  master’s  works.  “Don’t  talk 
of  my  landscapes,”  exclaimed  Vernet,  “  when  your  country¬ 
man  Wilson  paints  so  beautifully  1  ”  The  power  that  Ver¬ 
net  praised  Zuccarelli  discovered.  The  latter  made  of  an 
indifferent  portrait  painter  something  more  than  a  mere 
English  Claude.  “  English  Claude !  ”  said  Barry.  “  Claude 
painted  nature’s  littlenesses;'  Wilson  paints  her  broadly, 
adopting  the  features  that  should  most  attract  attention.” 
In  Barry’s  ide.a,  Claude’s  groups  were  things  apart  from 
the  scene  in  which  they  were  set.  Wilson’s  were  a  portion 
of  the  composition.  Wilson  was  a  classic,  Claude  a  me¬ 
chanic.  The  first  a  Hercules,  the  second  an  eunuch.  The 
Frenchman  was  the  historian  of  landscape,  the  Englishman 
was  the  poet.  Barrv  runs  to  the  very  top  of  the  scale 
when  he  says  that  ^V'ilson’s  landscapes  afford  the  happiest 
illustration  of  whatever  there  is  of  fascinating,  rich,  precious, 
and  harmonious  in  the  Venetian  coloring,  both  as  to  hue 
and  arrangement.  Wilson  himself  was  much  less  poetical 
when  speaking  of  the  landscapes  of  Barret.  “Eggs  and 
spinach  I  ”  comprised  the  brief  but  significant  criticism. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  there  should  ever  have  been  a 
time  when  Cuyp’s  pictures  were  little  valued  in  England. 
It  is  said  that  thev  were  not  understood,  that  people  could 
not  comprehend  the  light,  which  he  was  the  first  artist  who 
ever  painted.  When  a  Cuyp  was  once  knocked  down  in  a 
London  auction  room  for  a  trifling  sum,  Wilson  remarked 
to  Beechey,  who  was  standing  near,  “  Well,  the  day  will 
come  when  Cuyp’s  pictures  will  bring  the  prices  which 
they  ought  to  bring,  and  so  will  mine.”  It  was  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  honest  conviction,  fully  Justified  by  realization  of 
the  prophecy.  And  very  speedily  justified  too;  for  at  a 
sale  in  1 792,  ten  years  after  Wilson’s  death,  a  landscape 
by  Cuyp  was  sold  for  one  thousand  guineas.  All  good 
men  rejoiced  that  taste,  judgment,  and  money,  were  epually 
abounding. 

While  Reynolds  ((uietly  said  of  Ramsay,  that  he  was 
the  most  sensible  of  all  the  (lainters  of  that  time,  Northcote 
ecstatically  praised  his  portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte,  in 
which,  homely  as  she  was  in  face  and  carriage,  there  was 
a  certain  elegance,  and  the  plainness  was  not  vulgar.  “  She 
had  a  fan  in  her  hand,”  said  Northcote  of  this  portrait. 
“Lord!  how  she  held  that  fan  I  ”  It  was  Northcote’s  judg¬ 
ment  that  Ramsay*’s  execution  was  not  equal  to  his  concep¬ 
tion,  and  that  his  promise  was  always  short  of  his  perform¬ 
ance. 

Soon  came  the  time  when  Rogers  confessed  that  Eng¬ 
land  had  a  greater  number  of  moderately  good  painters 
than  ever,  but  neither  a  Reynolds  nor  a  Hogarth.  He  con- 
^tulated  England,  however,  on  having,  in  Turner,  “  a 
first-rate  genius  in  his  line.”  Rogers  found  in  some  of 
Turner’s  pictures,  “  a  grandeur  which  neither  Claude  nor 
Poussin  could  give  to  theirs.”  Turner  himself  was  not  an 
infallible  judge  of  other  masters.  He  held  Rubens,  as  a 
landscape  painter,  to  be  deficient  in  nature!  Rogers  an¬ 
swered  by  pointing  to  a  “  Forest  Scene,”  by  Rubens,  which 
hung  in  Rpgers’  room.’  “  The  foreground  of  it,”  he  said, 

“  is  truth  itself.” 

The  best  trait  in  Turner’s  character  was  his  total  absten¬ 
tion  from  disparagement  of  the  workb  of  his  rivals  and 
other  contemporaries.  When  David  Roberts  exhibited 


his  first  picture,  “  The  Front  of  Rouen  Cathedral,”  at 
Somerset  House,  Turner  {minted  it  out  to  Allan,  with  the 
remark,  “  Here  is  a  man  we  must  have  our  eye  upon !  ” 
On  another  occasion,  when  Turner  was  on  the  Hanging 
Committee,  and  his  brethren  suggested  “  no  room  ”  for  a 
meritorious  picture  by  young  Bird,  Turner  looked  at  it, 
j  and  thereupon  declared  that  “  come  what  may,  the  young 
man’s  picture  must  have  a  place.”  He  was  told,  again 
I  and  again,  that  it  was  impossible,  through  lack  of  space. 
Turner  then  silently  moved  away,  took  down  one  of  his 
own  works,  and  hung  young  Bird’s  in  its  place.  There 
was,  of  course  some  caprice  in  his  conduct  with_respect  to 
other  artists.  At  one  time,  after  the  pictures  were  hung 
for  exhibition,  he  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  a  work  of 
I  bis  own,  that  it  might  not  sufter  side  by  side  with  a  glow¬ 
ing  'piece  from  the  bright  and  graceful  hand  (which  too 
early  lost  its  cunning)  of  Geddes.  Yet,  in  another  year, 
he  temporarily  changed  the  golden  sky  of  his  “  Cologne,” 
to  a  dun  color,  lest  two  portraits  by  Lawrence,  on  each 
side  of  it,  should  be  killed  by  the  contrast. 

Then  Turner’s  generously  truthful  criticism  of  Girtin 
well  merits  being  kept  in  remembrance.  “  If  poor  Tom 
Girtin  had  lived  I  should  have  starved,”  was  one  of  his 
remarks,  full  of  homage.  Not  less  was  there  in  Turner’s 
speech  on  looking  at  one  of  Girtin’s  drawings :  “  Never  in 
my  whole  life  could  I  make  a  drawing  like  that.  I  would 
have  given  one  of  my  little  fingers  to  be  able  to  make  one 
like  it.”  In  similar  spirit  Turner  exclaimed,  on  seeing  a 
marvellous  effect  of  light  in  a  Cuyp,  “  I  would  give  a 
thousand  pounds  to  have  painted  that !  ”  But,  he  said,  as 
he  gazed  admiringly  at  another  glowing  copy  of  God’s 
glorious  work  by  the  same  artist,  “  They  would  have  called 
that  too  warm  if  I  had  done  it.” 

Collins,  who  was  one  of  the  severest  censors  of  his  own 
pictures,  and  who  never  forgot’  Calcott’s  respect  for  the 
“  man  who  never  reminded  you  of  the  palette,”  held  Hay- 
don  to  be  superior  to  the  great  painters  of  the  Venetian 
school;  equalling  them  in  color,  and  adding  to  that  at 
least  a  desire  to’  attain  every  greatness  of  every  other 
school.  Collins  thought  Haydon’s  “  Judgment  of  Solomon,” 
painted  at  seven  and  twenty,  was,  for  color,  tone,  and  sub¬ 
limity,  the  most  perfect  modern  picture  he  had  ever  beheld. 
In  his  own  branch  of  art  Collins  judged  less  favorably  of 
the  efforts  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  who  cared  less 
'  than  he  to  study  nature.  Their  works  he  catalogued  as 
“  cottages  and  cattle  in  a  painting-room,”  and  “  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  raised  in  the  artist’s  study.”  Of  Wilkie  he  could 
never  be  sufficiently  laudatory.  Of  that  artist’s  “  Penny 
Wedding”  he  declared  that  in  depth  of  tone  and  richness 
of  color  it  was  equal  to  Ostade.  Wilkie,  on  his  side,  is 
said  to  have  always  spoken  “  in  a  manner  truly  Christian  ” 
of  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  —  which  is  a  manner 
open  to  explanation.  His  frankness  and  freedom  from 
jealousy  were  delightful. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  Collins  sometimes 
secured  the  true  light  and  shade  on  figures  in  his  land¬ 
scapes  by  grouping  dressed  dolls  in  a  large  box,  and  copy¬ 
ing  them.  His  son,  however,  is  careful  to  say  that  these 
figures  “  were  seldom  finished  till  they  could  take  their 
tone  and  sentiment  from  a  large  extent  of  completed  land¬ 
scape  around  them.”  i 

We  have  alluded,  in  a  previous  page,  to  the  banquets  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Those  of  the  present  day  are  not  at 
all  like  those  of  the  olden  times.  There  was  more  hospi¬ 
tality  in  that  time  than  now ;  there  was  certainly  more 
jollity ;  fewer  guests  of  “  rank  ”  or  “  (juality,”  more  of 
those  who  were  supposed  to  partake  of  neither. 

Some  of  the  scenes  at  tho!|p  primitive  banquets  were 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  social  manners  of  tne  period. 
A  contemporary  writer  to  the  newspapers  furnishes  this 
droll  picture  of  what  occurred  in  1 775  :  “  Dinner  being  over, 
and  the  usual  complimentary  toasts  to  the  king  and  royal 
family  being  given,  Mr.  Barretti,  the  celebrated  author  of 
‘  The  Fall  of  Man,’  etc.,  without  even  so  much  as  ac¬ 
quainting  the  stewards  with  his  intention,  which  he  had  a 
riyht  to  do,  got  up  and  pronounced,  with  all  that  veneration 
>  Lift  of  Collins,  p.  219. 
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with  which  foreigners  treat  the  name  of  kings,  the  follow¬ 
ing  fulsome  compliments  on  his  majesty’s  birthday.  It 
was  written  by  a  countryman  of  his  own,  whom  he  had  in- 
tro<luced,  and  who  had  the  modesty  to  sit  transported  at 
the  rehearsal,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  company  treated  it 
with  that  silent  contempt  which  such  tbreign  assurance 
deserved.”  The  whole  thing  is  “delicious”  —  Barrctti’s 
ofl'ensive  deed,  “  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,”  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  friend,  as  if  the  meeting  had  been  a  “  free-and- 
easy,”  and  the  silent  contempt  with  which  the  company 
listened  to  what  few,  if  any  of  them,  understood  —  an 
Italian  sonnet  1  It  was  worthy  of  the  society  which  nomi¬ 
nated  Boswell  to  conduct  its  foreign  correspondence,  and 
discovered  afterwards  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
Italian  language. 

Boswell  himself  figured  at  one  of  the  subsequent  dinners, 
that  of  1791.  The  company  had  sat  down  at  half-p.ast 
five,  and  had  been  in  the  full  tide  of  enjoyment  till  nine, 
soon  after  which  period  about  thirty  per.-ons  were  left  “  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  the  bottle.”  All  went  flowlngly  on 
then,  till  “  Bozzy  ”  and  Sir  William  Chambers  seemed  to 
have  volunteered  something  musical.  Whatever  it  may 
have  been,  it  is  thus  referred  to  in  contemporary  reports : 
“  Bozzy’s  inharmonious  chanting  to  the  worthy  ‘Knight  of 
the  Polar  Star’  proved  the  signal  for  general  discord,  and 
a  grand  crash  of  bottles  and  glasses  proved  a  characteris¬ 
tic  finale  to  this  annual  entertainment.  What  the  offensive 
uproariousness  of  the  e.xhibitors  could  have  been  at  the 
dinner  of  1769,  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  since  such  a  scene 
as  the  above  is  described  as  characteristic  of  the  more  re¬ 
fined  Academicians  of  1791  !  Of  those  present,  Peter 
Pindar  said  that  — 

“  Kach  of  them  that  wondrous  man  excelled, 

Who  beat  a  butcher’s  dog  at  eating  tripe.” 

Perhaps  this  scene  led  to  at  least  some  change  in  the 
invitations  issued;  for,  in  recording  the  dinner  of  1793, 
the  papers  state  that  every  gue.-t  but  two,  on  one  side,  the 
table  was  a  peer;  that  every  noble  had  two  servants  to 
wait  on  him,  and  that  nearly  every  artist  had  one.  Some 
members  of  the  royal  family  were  generally  among  the 
guests.  After  all,  there  never  could  have  been  such  an 
assemblage  of  superhuman  excellence  as  met  together  at 
the  dinner  of  1812,  although  no  royal  prince  was  present. 
“  Kxcept  that  failure  in  dignity,”  say  the  papers,  “  the 
Royal  Academicians  were  encircled  with  nearly  every  sort 
of  uplitied  thing  in  the  empire  that  was  heir  to  virtue, 
wi.odoin,  or  honor.”  Happy  Academicians!  But  occa¬ 
sionally  the  celestial  guests  showed  themselves  of  very 
mortal  mould,  and  not  without  provocation.  It  was  the 
rule  of  the  stewards  to  consider  as  unable  to  attend  all 
who  neglected  to  reply  to  the  invitations;  fresh  summonses 
were  sent  to  other  guests.  But  often  the  uncourteous 
guests  who  had  not  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  invi¬ 
tations  would  make  their  appearance;  accommodation  and 
provisions  alike  ran  short,  and  the  hungry  and  weary 
friends  of  art  celebrated  the  occasion  by  a  general  “  row.” 


PEASANT  PILGRIMS. 

(rnOM  A  FRENCH  LADY.) 

I  LIVE  in  a  rather  out-of-the-way  rural  district  in  the 
centre  of  France,  which  enjoys,  however,  the  very  great 
advantage  of  being  within  three  hours  by  railway  of  that 
remarkable  little  town  of  J’aray-le-Monial  which  has  of 
late  years  become  so  famous  for  its  connection  with  the 
beatified  Marie  Alacoque,  and  to  vhich  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pious  pilgrims  are  gathering  from  all  parts  of 
France,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  to  celebrate  the 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  an  accurate  little  picture,  painted  from  nature  and 
on  the  spot,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pilgrims  are  re¬ 
cruited,  might  have  some  interest  lor  your  readers  at  a  time 
when  every  efi'ort  is  being  made  to  give  to  these  pilgrim¬ 


ages  the  utmost  possible  religious  and  political  significance. 
When  I  first  heard  the  subject  mooted  in  the  quiet  valley 
in  which  I  live,  it  was  for  me  a  matter  of  much  interest  and 
speculation  how  the  promoters  of  the  pilgrimage  could  get 
into  the  heads  of  our  peasantry  an  idea  so  abstract  as  the 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  I  was  far  indeed  from 
im.'Igining  the  infinite  resources  of  a  determined  will  in 
combination  with  that  particular  kind  of  intensely  local 
influence  which  we  call  in  this  country  L’infiuence  du 
cloclier.  We  possess  in  our  neighborhood  a  little  woman, 
of  a  “  devouring  activity,”  who  inhabits  the  pi  inci|)al 
1  house  in  the  village,  a  building  with  a  little  old  tower, 
crowned  .with  a  pepper-box  roof,  which  gives  it  an  ap- 
dearance  awakening  feudal  associations.  Unfortunately 
for  Mine.  Tarbi,  the  little  lady  in  question,  although  her 
father  was  a  considerable  land-owner  and  a  deputy,  lie  did 
not  bear  the  indispensable  particule,  and  as  lor  her  hus¬ 
band  it  is  perfectly  well  known  among  all  the  aristocracy 
of  this  neighborhood  that  his  most  active  years  were  passed 
in  the  degrading  pursuit  of  commerce.  This  being  so. 
Mine.  Tarbi,  notwithstanding  the  pepper-box  to  her 
clidteau,  and  the  dignity  of  an  easy  fortune,  has  always 
found  it  impossible  to  work  her  way  into  the  true  and  pure 
aristocracy  of  the  land,  which  will  not  abandon  its  high 

firinciplcs  even  in  favor  of  a  worthy  and  most  persevering 
ittle  woman  who  has  many  admirable  tjiialities  to  recoiu- 
mend  her.  ’I'here  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  her  orthodoxy; 

I  she  is  energetically,  enthusiastically  bien  peimtnie,  yet  even 
such  orthodoxy  as  hers,  though  useful,  is  not  enough.  It 
is  one  of  the  requisites  for  aristocracy,  but  it  docs  not 
include  all  the  requisites.  AVhen  she  perceived  that  the 

fileasing  activities  of  aristocratic  society  were  denied  to 
ter.  Mine.  Tarbi  felt  much  embarrassed  by  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  her  own  energies.  She  receivcil,  indeed,  a 
few  bourgeois  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  members  of  her 
own  family  ;  she  managed  her  household,  and  managed  it 
vigorously  and  well ;  she  pruned  her  trees,  planted  her 
flowers,  worked  tremendously  at  her'  sewing  machine, 
minded  the  dairy,  taught  her  children  ;  yet  all  these  duties 
proved  insiiflicient  to  fill  the  hours  between  five  in  the 
morning,  when  she  rose,  and  11  p.  m.,  when  she  sought  a 
well-earned  rest.  Be  it  observed,  in  passing,  that  Mine. 
Tarbi  never  reads  any  thing,  not  even  a  newspaper,  for  is 
not  reading  a  waste  of  time  ?  The  hours  she  spares  from 
her  household  are  given  to  the  poor  and  the  sick,  by  which 
at  once  her  heart  is  gratified  and  her  influence  consolidated 
and  extended.  Still  there  remained  a  sur[ilu3  of  energy 
unexpended,  and  you  may  well  believe  that  th.e  propaganda 
for  the  pilgrimage  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 
No  sooner  had  Monseigneur  the  bi-hop  of  the  diocese 
issued  his  charge  in  favor  of  the  pilgrimage,  no  sooner  had 
our  parish  curd  read  it  in  church  and  commented  there- 
upon,  than  Mine.  Tarbi  put  on  a  charming  toilette,  look  a 
parasol,  and  commenced  her  holy  work.  My  own  maid 
happened  to  be  in  a  farmhouse  just  when  Alme.  Tarbi 
called  there,  and  from  her  account  you  may  judge  of  the 
arguments  used. 

“  It  appears,  madame,”  she  said  to  me  that  evening, 
“that  they  are  going  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  country  of 
Sainte  Marie  Aiacotjue ;  but  it  is  not  for  that  saint,  it's  for 
another  that  was  in  the  same  convent  with  her.”  By  this 
other  saint  she  meant  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  this  is  all 
they  know  about  it.  She  continued:  “It’s  to  pray  for 
peace;  and  it  will  cost  ten  francs.”  “Well,  but  Jean¬ 
nette,”  I  answered,  “  what  is  the  good  of  praying  for  peace 
at  a  time  when  we  are  at  war  with  nobody?”  “Mafoi, 
madame,  1  know  nothing  about  it;  but  Mine.  Tarbi  said 
so.”  “  At  all  events,”  said  I,  “ten  francs  seems  dear  for 
our  farmers’  wives,  and  there  will  not  be  many  there  at 
that  rate.”  “  Oh,  but  there  will  1  Mme.  Tarbi  said  that 
everybody  had  his  name  put  down,  and  that  it  was  better 
to  give  ten  franc.s  to  God  than  to  see  the  communes  lost 
altogether.”  This  notion  of  an  investment  at  high  interest 
seemed  to  me  a  real  stroke  of  genius  on  the  part  of  Mme. 
Tarhi,  and  I  now  began  to  understand  her  success.  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  call  upon  the  farmer’s  wife,  being  curious 
to  know  what  she  had  decided.  She,  too,  gave  her  ten 
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francs,  and  went  on  pilgrimage,  but  with  another  object. 

«  Ab.  ina<ianie  1  ”  said  she,  on  perceiving  me,  “  is  it,  then, 
true  tliat  we  arc  going  to  have  a  year  of  famine?”  “I 
have  beard  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  I  see  no  signs  of  it.” 

Ah  but  Mine.  Tarbi  has  told  us  that  the  Bon  Dieu  was 
very  angry  at  us,  and  that  He  had  frozen  the  vines  and 
the  fruit  to  show  it.”  “  Why  is  the  Bon  Dieu  so  angry 
with  us?”  I  inquired.  “Ma  foi,  madame,”  she  went  on, 

I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  Mine.  Tarbi  says  that  it's 
plain  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  frost,  and  that  if  we  don’t 
look  sharp  And  pray  together  in  a  pilgrimage,  all  the  good  . 
thini's  of  the  earth  will  be  lost,  and  we  shall  have  a  year  of 
fimine.” 

Here  she  ended,  on  which  I  observed  that  ten  francs  was 
not  too  much  to  give  to  save  all  the  crops,  .and  was  not  so 
dear  as  an  ordinary  insurance.  “  But  who,”  I  inquired, 
has  told  Mine.  Tarbi  that  the  Bon  Dieu  was  so  angry 
with  us  ?  ”  “  Ma  foi,  madame,  je  n’en  sais  rien  ;  she  says 
that  so  long  as  we  have  no  Government,  things  will  not  go 
well.”  “  That’s  it,  Toinette ;  you  see  you  are  going  to  make 
»  pilgrimage  to  ask  the  Bon  Dieu  for  a  king.”  Her  hus- 
band  had  just  come  in,  and  he  exclaimed  rather  angrily, 

“  What  do  we  want  with  a  king  ?  Why  cannot  they  let  us 
alone?  They  s,ay  things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are  doing; 
but  we’ve  nothing  to  complain  of.  We  sell  . our  beasts  and 
our  erain  just  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  king.  It  is  not  the 
kill"  who  buys  everything,  is  it,  madame  ?  I  will  not  let 
thee  go  to  tlie  pilgrim.age,  dost  thou  hear?”  “Toinon,” 
he  answered,  “  1  durst  not  remain  at  home  when  the  others 
(to;  what  would  they  think  of  us  ?  It  never  does  any  barm 
to  pray  to  God,  and  sure  enough  I  shall  pray  for  the  crops 
ami  not  tor  the  king;  what  docs  it  matter  to  me?”  “So 
th.it’s  why  Mine.  Tarbi  preaches  to  people ;  she’s  just  been 
to  talk  to  Fran9ois,  who  wasn’t  over-pleased.  Francois  is 
notalbol;  he  has  been  to  Paris,  and  he  can  read  in  any 
sort  of  a  book,  so  he  said  to  the  lady,  ‘  It’s  a  queer  sort  of 
pilgrimage,  that  is,  in  a  railway.  My  wife  once  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  lor  our  little  Toinot  who  had  a  fever,  and  he 
couldn’t  be  cured,  and  we  had  four  girls  and  only  one  boy 
for  a  plough.  Well,  she  did  all  the  distance  on  foot,  with 
bare  feet.  That  was  a  real  pilgrim.age,  but  as  to  jiilgriin- 
ages  in  railways,  I  don’t  believe  in  them.  There  will 
hardly  be  time  enough  to  [iray  to  God.’  ”  “  That  is  not 

necessary,”  said  his  wife  ;  “  the  laily  says  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  enough.”  She  went  to  the  pilgrimage  after  all,  be¬ 
cause,  as  she  herself  explained  it,“  she  had  not  ventured  to 
refuse  Mine.  Tarbi,  who  had  sent  broth  to  her  little  girls 
all  the  time  that  they  had  the  measles.  The  poor,”  she 
added,  “  ought  always  to  submit  themselves  to  the  rich,  be¬ 
cause  they  may  need  their  help  .at  any  time,  and  if  these 
pilgrimages  do  no  good,  at  any  rate  they  do  no  harm.” 

A  girl  who  comes  to  sew  in  my  house  told  me  that  she 
did  not  think  there  was  much  piety  in  putting  on  one’s  fin¬ 
est  clothes,  and  in  going  about  the  country  to  eat  in  the 
middle  of  the  fields  as  one  docs  at  village  feasts,  but  she 
would  go  to  the  pilgrimage  all  the  same,  so  as  not  to  lose 
Mine.  Tarhi’s  custom,  lor  Mme.  Tarbi  employs  her  fre¬ 
quently.  In  addition  to  these  means  of  influence  there  are 
luliscriptions  for  poor  women  who  are  bien  pensanlen,  but 
have  not  the  means  necessary  to  pay  their  fare,  yet  are 
plea.«ud  with  the  notion  of  a  day’s  holiday  which  costs 
nothing.  The  lady  patronesses  themselves  find  a  great 
deal  to  interest  and  occupy  them,  in  the  choice  of  banners 
with  their  designs,  colors,  and  emblems,  and  the  great  ques¬ 
tions,  who  will  arrange  them,  who  will  carry  them  ?  'J’he 
banner  itself  is  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  zeal  on  the 
part  of  ladies  like  Mme.  Tarbi ;  for  it  is  only  when  they 
nave  been  able  to  get  together  a  certain  number  of  faithful 
followers  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  (wise  in  their 
generations)  permit  them  to  carry  a  banner  at  all.  Mine. 
Tarbi,  after  counting  the  number  of  her  adherents, 
exclaimed,  with  triumphant  joy,  “  Nous  auronS  une  ban- 
nicrel”  which,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
nil  her  praiseworthy  exertions. 

lliere  are,  indeed,  many  reasons  why  these  pilgrimages 
nre  a  charming  occupation.  The  ladies  plan  long  before- 
hnod  the  great  matter  of  the  toilette,  in  what  costume  they  | 


will  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  several  flocks, 
and  they  compare  lists  in  order  to  ascertain  which  lady 
patroness  will  lead  the  largest  number  of  the  faithful. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  her  indisputable  skill,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Mme.  Tarbi  went  rather  beyoml  the  bounds 
last  Sunday,  and  that  she  deluded  herself  considerably 
about  the  sentiments  of  her  vassals  when  she  considered 
it  becoming  and  opportune  to  deliver  a  speech  to  them  all 
on  coming  back  from  mass,  to  make  them  perceive  wh,at 
good  results  might  be  cx[>ected  from  the  pilgrimages  by 
the  fruits  already  borne  by  them.  “  You  see,”  she  ex- 
claiineil,  “  that  God  is  already  becoming  fiivorable  to  us, 
since  He  has  caused  Thiers  to  fall,  and  has  put  in  his  place 
an  honest  and  jiious  man  like  Marshal  MacMahon.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  the  benedictions  which  the  Divine  Good¬ 
ness  is  about  to  accord  to  us,  and  we  may  soon  hope  to 
have  a  Government.”  A  general  and  chilling  silence  re¬ 
ceived  these  words,  for  the  feelings  of  attachment  towards 
M.  Thiers  which  had  already  taken  root  in  the  breast  of 
the  French  peasant  have  been  considerably  augmented 
since  the  change  of  Government  by  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  cattle  which  immediately  followed  the  accession  of 
Marshal  MacMahon,  for  which,  of  course,  in  some  myste¬ 
rious  manner,  he  is  held  by  the  peasantry  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble. 

Our  farmer’s  wife  came  to  see  me  on  Monday  evening, 
with  a  disappointed  look,  and  informed  me  that  a  cow  for 
which  she  had  received  an  offer  of  5’)0  francs  when  M. 
Thiers  was  President,  was  now  unsalable  at  400  francs, 
and  then  she  inquired  whether  Mme.  Tarbi  would  make 
her  pay  ten  francs  all  the  same  if  she  did  not  go  to  the 
jiilgrimage.  “  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it,”  I  answered, 
“if  your  name  is  written  down.”  Then  she  answered, 
sighing,  “If  1  pay  my  ten  francs  I  may  as  well  have  some 
amusement.”  And  these  are  the  sentiments  with  which 
people  go  on  a  pilgrimage  in  this  country  I 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

After  having  heard  Nilsson  sing,  the  Shah  sent  her  a  diamond 
bracelet.  Who  wouldn’t  —  like  to  ? 

TitE  whistle  is  to  be  substituted  in  the  French  army  for  the 
bugle  when  the  troops  nre  engaged  in  $kirmi>hing.  During  the 
recent  war  the  whistle  was  found  to  net  very  well  in  the  free 
companies,  whilst  the  calls  on  the  bugle  revealed  too  much  to  the 
enemy. 

It  has  l>een  decided  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  of  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  some  public  situ  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and 
to  devote  the  rest  of  the  fund  raised  by  the  “  Mill  Memorial  ” 
Committee  to  the  Ibundntion  of  scholnrships  in  mental  science 
and  political  economy,  o|M:n  to  both  sexes. 

A  RLOCK  of  stone  from  Easter  Island,  Polynesia,  has  been 
deposited  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.  It  represents  the 
head  of  an  idol,  rudely  carveti,  and  weighs  three  tons.  Of  the 
nose,  which  is  a  yard  in  length,  a  French  critic  remarks,  with 
more  force  than  elegance,  that  it  would  take  the  mainsail  of  a 
50-ton  yacht  for  a  pockct-handkcrcliicf. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Paris  to  do  away  with  the 
wearing  of  gloves.  It  is  argued  that  ns  a  small  hand,  like  a 
small  foot,  is  generally  the  sign  of  aristocratic  descent,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  concealed  within  a  vulgar  integu¬ 
ment,  where  the  fingers  of  the  Faiiltourg  nre  on  equal  terms  with 
the  hornv  ones  of  Belleville  and  Montmartc. 

The  English  papers  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  of  Captain  Frederick  Uobertson,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
and  father  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Rolicrtson,  of  Brighton. 
Captain  Robertson  entered  the  army  in  1.S03,  and  was  embarked 
on  Itoard  the  Victory  when  Nelson’s  fleet  took  troops  on  board 
at  Barbadoes,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Toulon  squadron,  lie 
also  served  with  the  land  and  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  America 
in  1813. 

English  students  of  the  history  of  precious  stones  have  been 
all  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  since  the  Shah  arrived,  owing  to 
the  rumor  that  he  had  brought  with  him  some  jewels  of  great 
antiquity  and  value.  Here,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  a  chance  of 
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discovering  some  of  those  engraved  emeralds  and  other  priceless 
stones  which  are  mentioned  by  classical  writers,  and  which, 
having  disappeared  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Pimpire, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  carried  eastward,  and  to  have  found 
their  way  first  into  Timour’s  hands,  then  into  those  of  Nadir 
Shah,  who  plundered  the  Indian  capital  of  Timour’s  descend¬ 
ants;  and  then  into  those  of  the  Kajar  princes,  who  have 
ac(]uired  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The  Shah  seems,  however,  to 
have  preferred  showing  his  jewels  to  ladies  to  letting  them  be 
examined  by  experts,  and  it  is  now  said  that  he  had  only  one 
engraved  gem  with  him,  and  that  it  was  in  Arabic.  All  the  rest 
of  his  jewelry  is  described  by  a  disappointed  and  indignant 
archaeologist  as  “  mere  modern  rubbish.’’ 

The  light  wit  for  which  the  French  nation  is  remarkable  is  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  whole  literature  of  Parisian  trade-circulars,  puffs, 
and  advertisements,  and  even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles 
in  shop-windows.  In  onepf  those  {Husages  which  always  attract 
foreign  visitors  by  their  glittering  display  of  articles  de  Paris, 
was  a  Jinendraper  and  hosier’s  shop  in  which,  just  before  the 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignity  by  Napoleon  Ill.,  a  bust  of 
the  President  was  displayed,  adorned  by  an  Imperial  diadem 
composed  of  a  shirt-collar  with  the  points  sticking  up.  'I'he 
effect  was  irtesistibly  suggestive,  notwithstanding  the  homely 
nature  of  the  crown.  A  linn  in  the  same  line  of  business  in  the 
Passa^  ds  I’Opc'ra  has  now  made  a  grand  coup  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  emblazoning  his  shop  front  a  day  or  two  ago  with 
suns  and  lions  d  la  Persane.  The  bait  took  ;  three  of  the  Shah’s 
attendants  entered  the  glittering  trap  and  gave  what  a  French 
journal  calls  “  a  pyramidal  order.”  No  doubt  by  this  time  the 
boulevards  are  blazing  with  suns  and  swarming  with  lions  with  a 
view  to  attracting  the  buyers  whose  orders  take  so  symmetrical 
a  foniw 

A  CLEVER  trick  has  lately  l>een  played  by  one  of  the  London 
police  detectives.  It  is  a  fretpicnt  jiractice  for  the  men-servants 
in  large  establishments  to  lay  the  dinner-table  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  as  the  windows  are  usually  o|)en  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  thieves  have  in  several  instances  effected  an  entrance 
thereby,  and  cleared  off  all  the  plate.  One  afternoon  a  detec¬ 
tive  called  at  a  house  in  a  fashionable  neighliorhood,  and  on  the 
door  la-ing  opened  he  said  he  hud  come  to  warn  the  inhabitants 
that  a  good  many  plate  robberies  had  taken  place.  “  All  right,” 
said  the  servant.  “  But  W  it  all  right?”  replied  the  detective. 
“Oh,  yes,  I  left  the  dining-room  only  a  few  minutes  ajo.” 
“  Well,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  making  sure.”  So  rather 
scornfully  the  servant  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  then  scorn 
gave  place  to  dismay.  The  man  was  ready  to  faint,  for  every 
spoon  and  fork  had  vanished.  The  detective  then  quietly 
opened  a  carjiet-bag  which  he  hud  with  him,  and  revealed  to  his 
gaze  the  missing  articles.  The  detective  had  himself  got  in  at 
the  window  and  swept  off  all  the  plate.  It  was  rather  a  danger¬ 
ous  experiment  fur  him,  but  a  very  instructive  lesson  fur 
Jeames. 

One  of  the  smallest  and  in  some  respects  most  curious  of  the 
many  scientific  societies  in  London  is  the  Aeronautical  Society, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.  K.  S.  At  the  meeting 
of  this  society,  two  rather  important  steps  of  progress  were 
reported.  One  is  that  by  M.  Uupuy  de  Lome,  who  sends  infor¬ 
mation  that  by  means  of  a  screw  worked  by  eight  men,  in  a 
balloon  weighing  altogether  four  tons,  he  has  lieen  able  to  cause 
the  balloon  to  deviate  twelve  degrees  either  way  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  wind  was  blowing.  This,  as  the  chairman 
remarked,  would  enable  one  to  send  balloons  into  Paris  as  well 
as  to  get  them  out.  A  step  in  the  direction  of  motive  ])Ower, 
combining  strength  with  lightness,  was  exhibited  in  a  small 
machine  occupying  less  than  a  square  yard,  in  which  steam  was 
got  up  by  the  use  of  gas  in  less  than  two  minutes  to  a  pressure 
of  100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  The  machine  weighs  only  40  Ihs., 
and  is  of  four-horse  power.  On  the-  same  principle  it  was 
averred  that  another  engine  could  be  made  of  100-horse  power 
that  will  weigh  within  700  lb.  One  is  ordered  for  a  balloon  that 
has  been  constructed  for  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Vienna  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000. 

The  Goethe  literature  has  just  received  an  important  addition 
in  the  shape  of  three  lar"e  volumes  of  correspondence,  edited  by 
Professor  Bratanct,  of  the  University  of  Cracow.  One  of  these 
is  entitled  “  Goethe’s  Correspondence  with  the  Brothers 
Humboldt,”  and  edntains  a  long  scries  of  letters  ranging  from 
1795  to  1832,  exchanged  chiefly  by  Goethe  with  William  von 
Humboldt.  'Phe  German  notices  speak  of  it  as  worthy  to  be 
compared,  in  point  of  general  interest,  with  the  famous  Schiller 
and  Goethe  correspondence.  The  other  two  volumes  are  pub¬ 
lished  as  “  Correspondence  on  Natural  Science,”  and  embrace 
the  twenty  years  of  Goethe’s  life  between  1812  and  1832,  when 
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I  he  carried  on  a  most  voluminous  correspondence  on  scientific  !■ 
subjects  with  various  writers  and  students  of  more  or  less  im.  T 
!  portanee.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  are  names  so  little  known 
I  even  in  Germany  that  the  editor  finds  it  necessary  to  extend  his  - 

I  work  to  the  inquiry  us  to  who  they  were,  and  in  what  order  they  R 

1  wrote  to  the  sage  of  Weimar.  Of  the  more  obscure  writers,  it  | 

I  is  evident  that  many  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  great  man  p 

;  they  addressed  ;  atid,  though  he  has  expressly  left  their  letters  to 

him  us  materials  fur  publication,  the  compliment  seems  rather  a 

doubtful  one,  as  a  number  of  them  were  certainly  never  answered  ^ 
nor  even  acknowledged.  ' 

The  Globus  publishes  a  curious  article  on  the  various  detiva-  } 

tions  which  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  f 

German  capital.  According  to  Stissmilch  and  Frisch,  Berlin  is  - 

a  diminutive  of  beere  (berry);  Frisch  also  thinks  it  might  be  a  - 

diminutive  of  baer,  which  is  Low-Dutch  for  a  water-dam.  0th-  ; 

ers  hold  that  Berlin  was  originally  called  Bar/ein  (little  Ixir), 
i  liecause  Albrecht  der  Bar  (the  illustrious)  founded  itinllw.  ) 
i  Bissel  says  that  Berlin  is  a  diminutive  of  perle  — a  jiearl.  Karl 
Braun  thinks  that  the  word  is  Slavonic,  and  means  a  ford.  Dr, 
Riecke,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  it  is  of  Celtic  origin,  ; 
and  derived  either  from  biorlinn,  a  ferry,  or  from  buirlinn,  a  dam. 
Bullet  holds  that  Berlin  is  a  compound  of  the  Celtic  ber,  a  curve, 
and  lin,  a  river.  According  to  Malm,  it  is  derived  from  the 
Celtic  paur,  a  willow,  and  liugn,  a  wood.  Victor  Jacobi  thinks 
it  comes  from  the  Slavonic  pri,  near,  and  lin,  a  hill.  Kliiden  savs 
Berlin  is  a  Wendish  word  signifying  “  an  enclosure.”  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Slavonic  bor,  a  wood,  and  vola,  a  field ;  others 
again  from  bor  and  glina,  clay.  The  Globus  thinks  the  best  der¬ 
ivation  of  all  is  that  given  in  u  pamphlet,  which  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  at  Benthen,  by  Dr.  Beyerdorf.  This  writer  argues  that 
I  Berlin  is  named  after  its  founder,  Berla,  as  Stettin  is  named 
after  Stita,  Czerniti  after  Czerna,  etc.  There  are  several  places 
in  Germany  called  Berlin.  Two  squares  in  Halle  arc  called 
“Great  Berlin”  and  “Little  Berlin”  respectively;  there  is  a 
place  near  Nurdheini  called  Berlin,  and  there  is  a  Berlin  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  two  lakes  near  Wittstock  are  known 
as  Great  and  Little  Berlin  ;  a  village  near  Eutin  is  called  Ber¬ 
lin,  another  in  Meckburg  Barlin,  and  a  town  near  Frankfort-  j 
on-the-Oder,  Berlinchen.  } 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says :  Householders  who  arc  laying  in  ^ 
their  stock  of  coal  for  the  winter  will  do  well  to  study  the  moon, 
which  is  believed  in  some  quarters  to  exercise  no  small  itifluence 
on  fuel  stacked  or  stored  at  certain  seasons.  The  Bkye  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Cornish  Telegraph  mentions  that  during  the 
fortnight  which  began  on  the  10th  of  June  the  people  of  Skye 
were  busy  stacking  their  peats  and  securing  their  winter  tirii^’,  ‘ 
being  anxious  (o  complete  the  operation  while  the  moon  was 
waning.  During  the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  24th  of  June,  ) 
when  the  moon  was  crescent,  no  real  Bkyeman  woitld  stack  his  ' 

peats  for  any  consideration,  believing  that  unless  stacked  under  / 

a  waning  muon  the  peats  will  give  neither  light  or  heat  when  t 

burned.  “  A  power  of  smoke  ”  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  | 

peats  stacked  under  a  crescent  moon.  In  Skye  the  crescent  is  I 

called  “  fas,”  and  the  wane  “  tarradh,”  and  under  these  two  ■ 

terms  the  moon  not  only  exercises  a  great  influence  over  |H;ats 
but  also  over  many  other  things.  In  some  parts  of  the  High¬ 
lands  sheep,  pigs,  and  cows  are  only  killed  in  the  “  fas,”  os  meat 
made  in  the  “  tarradh  ”  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  nothing  but 
“  shrinking  ”  when  in  the  pot.  There  seems  to  be  some  mistake 
on  this  point.  In  former  days  it  was  the  “  waning  ”  and  not 
the  crescent  moon  that  was  supposed  throughout  Scotland  to 
have  an  evil  influence,  and  the  same  opinion  was  held  in  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  Germany.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  ehange 
may  have  occurred  of  late  years  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  moon  affects  our  interests.  All  that  we  know  for  certain, 
however,  is  that  the  price  of  fuel  does  not  wane  with  the  moon, 
and  that  fortunately  the  moon  does  not  increase  with  the  price 
of  fuel,  for  if  such  were  the  case  lovers  could  no  longer  walk  by 
moonlight  with  any  sense  of  privacy,  and  however  much  we  | 
might  suffer  from  cold  during  the  daytime,  owing  to  a  scarcity 
of  fireSj^we  should  be  blistered  to  bits  by  moonshine  during  the  I 
long  winter  nights,  when,  with  a  moon  occupj-ing  the  biggest 
portion  of  the  heavens,  the  heat  would  be  insufferable. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’8  Kallistos 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth-  [ 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural  | 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hand^ 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui-  [ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects.  | 


